Modern Philology 


Voiume XII ‘fanuary IQOIS Numser 7 


AN ESSAY TOWARD THE CRITICAL TEXT OF THE 
A-VERSION OF “PIERS THE PLOWMAN” 


The interest of stuglents of Middle English literature in the Piers 
Plowman poems was ‘ereatly stimulated several years ago by two 
articles by Professor John M. Manly, “‘The Lost Leaf of ‘Piers the 
Plowman’”? and “ ‘Piers the Plowman’ and Its Sequence.’”? 
I was so fortunate as to be a student under Professor Manly in 
1905, when his belief in the diversity of authorship of the several 
versions was daily receiving fresh confirmation from his investi- 
gations, and we recognized the need for an adequate critical text 
in order that the differences between the three versions might be 
determined satisfactorily. Accordingly, in my first subsequent 
vacation, in the summer of 1907, I began the necessary work by 
collating the fourteen MSS of the A-version as far as 8.130 (Skeat’s 
numbering),? with the object of studying their relationship to one 
another, and attempting to settle the existing uncertainties of the 
text. This work I have since been carrying on as time and oppor- 
tunity offered, and the results I now publish in this essay. The 
critical text, with the collations, must wait until similar work on 
the B- and C-versions has been finished (when all will be printed 

1 Modern Philology, III (January, 1906), 359-66. 

? The Cambridge History of English Literature, II (1908), 1-42. 

* This study of the critical text covers only the prologue and the first eight passus 


to 8.130 because it is at this point that Mr. Manly (and I) believe the work of Al ceases. 
This line marks the close of the most vigorous, the most readable, and the best organized 


part of the A-text. 
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together), but the text I hope to publish in a short time in the form 
of a reading edition. 

For the A-text there are fourteen MSS, some of which unfortu- 
nately are not complete, and some of which are not pure A-text 
throughout. A table of these MSS, showing what each contains, 
and where each is defective, and where any one is B- or C-text, may 
be helpful to the student, and therefore is appended.' 


I. Vernon Codex. Omits 1.176-83 (178-85) and 2. 106-21 (111-27). 

II. Harleian 875. Omits 6.49—7.2 (6.52—7.2). 

III. Ingilby. IV. Lincoln’s Inn 150. V. Trinity College, Cambridge 
R 3.14. VI. Rawlinson Poet. 137. All practically complete save for a 
few sporadic omissions of single lines. 

VII. University College, Oxford, 45. Omits 1.33-99 (folio torn out). 

VIII. Douce 323. Omits 3.120-34 (128-42). 

IX. Harleian 6041. Parts of ff. 23, 24, 26, and 27 are torn out, thus 
causing the loss of 7.59-74 (60-79), 82-105 (87-110), 115-36 (120-41), 
145-87 (150-94), 198-218 (205-25), 228-47 (235-54), 258-78 (265-86); 
and the loss of parts of 7.53-58. (54-59), 77-81 (82-86), 108-14 (113-19), 
139-44 (144-49), 188-97 (195-204), 219-27 (226-34), 248-57 (255-64), 
279-89 (287-97). 

X. Trinity College, Dublin, D 4.12. Omits 7.45-69 (46-70) and 
7.210 (217) to the end. 7.44 (45) is actually the final line in the MS, but 
7.69a-209 (71-216) had been transposed in an archetype to a position 
before 1.180 (182), and therefore were preserved. 

XI. Ashmole 1468. Begins at 1.142, because the preceding leaves have 
been cut out; then omits 2.18-145 (18-158); 3.30-33 (32-35), 112-226 
(120-235); 7.33-81 (34-86); 8.32-80 (32-81), all but 3.30-33 because 
leaves have been cut out. 

XII. Harleian 3954. Is B-text to (B) 5.128, then A-text from (A) 
5.106—8.111 (5.107—8.113), then omits to 9.97. No extended omissions. 

XIII. The Duke of Westminster’s MS. Inserts a large number of 
lines and passages from the B- and C-texts: B1.32-33 after A1.31; B1.113- 
16 after A 1.111; C 3.28-29 after A 2.20; C 1.84-87, 89, 92, 98-100, 
102-4 after A 2.65 (68); C 3.185-88 after A 2.130 (140); C 3.243-48 
after A 2.194 (208); C 4.32-33 after A 3.33 (35); B 4.17-18 after A 4.17; 
B 4.62 after A 4.48; B 4.119-22 after A 4.105; then follows A 108, then 
B 4.123-25; B 4.152-56 after A 4.143; B4.165-70 after A 4.145; B5.36- 
41 after A 5.33; B 5.49-56 after A 5.39; B5.60 after A5.42; B 5.87-93 
after A 5.68 (69); B 5.120-21 after A 5.98 (99). 

1 The line numbers in this paper refer to the Critical Text, but in order to facilitate 


reference until that is published, I give in parentheses the line numbering of Skeat’s 
Early English Text Society edition, wherever the number in the CT differs from Skeat’s. 
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XIV. Digby 145. No extended omissions. Has several contaminations 
from the C-text, especially in the prologue, which is chiefly C, with some 
readings from A. The other insertions are B 3.52-54, 56-58 after A 3.45 
(47); C 7.423—8.55 after A 5.220 (228); then A 5.215-20 (223-28) is 
repeated; (Digby changes 214 (222) so that it reads “this glotoun”’ for 
“sleupe”); C 8.70-154 after A 5.251 (259); C 8.189-306 substituted for 


A 6.31-123 (34-126). 


As the basis of my text I have used MS R 3.14 in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, represented in my paper by “T.” 
By “basis” I mean, of course, not that I shall print that MS as it 
stands, nor with such occasional readings from other MSS as may 
“seem better” to me. On the contrary, the readings adopted into 
the CT must always be the critical readings, as attested in every 
ease by the weight of evidence, genealogical and other. No matter 
how plausible the reading of T may seem, it must not be retained if 
not supported. By “basis” I mean, therefore, little more than the 
basis for spelling and dialect, for whenever the reading of T is replaced 
by the critical reading, it seems better to make the latter conform 
in spelling and dialect to T. Otherwise we should have a critical 
text containing too may inconsistent forms and spellings. In every 
case, of course, when the apparatus is printed, the footnotes will 
record all variants from the CT, including those of T. 

MS T was chosen as the basis of the CT because it is early 
(shortly after 1400), because it is well spelled, and because it con- 
tains comparatively few individual deviations and errors, and there- 
fore probably requires less changing to make it a critical text than 
any other MS. It should be said that the CT would have been 
exactly what it is, save for dialect and spelling, no matter what 
particular MS had been chosen for a basis. 

The numbering of the lines differs in this paper from that of 
Skeat in his E.E.T.S. and Oxford editions, because I have numbered 
the lines of the CT, and of course the CT does not contain the 
unsupported expansions and the spurious lines, contained in only 
one MS, some of which Skeat admitted into his text. 

The following lines in the E.E.T.S. edition have been rejected 
in the CT because they occur only in MS Harleian 875:1.176-77; 
2.31, 34, 48, 96, 118, 136-39, 141-43, 182; 3.19-20, 66, 91-94, 98, 
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234; 5.182; 6.1-2, 5; 7.26; 8.46, 101, 125-26. One line is re- 
jected because it is in V only: 7.286. In two cases one line of the 
CT has been expanded into two by V: 5.55-56; 7.157-58; the 
CT numbering in each case is reduced to one line. One line is in 
H, and, with some differences, in Hz: 2.79. 5.202-7 are in only 
UT:AH;; that is, in one small sub-subgroup, often contaminated 
from the B-text, and one other MS; the lines are a contamination 
from the B-text, and are therefore rejected from the CT. Lines 
7.71-74, containing the names of Piers’s wife and children, are an 
interpolation, and are therefore omitted.!_ Lines 7.180-81 are an 
expansion of one line, and, though contained in MSS V, H, and I, 
are reduced to one line in the CT. 

It is hardly necessary to recount here in great detail the processes 
that must go toward the determination of a critical text. Adequate 
expositions of these processes have long been accessible, especially 
in the Introduction to Westcott and Hort’s Greek New Testament, 
and in Edward Moore’s Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the 
“Divina Comedia,” ‘‘ Prolegomena’’; and the principles have been 
admirably stated recently by Dr. Eleanor Prescott Hammond in 
her Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual, pp. 106-13. 

The older method of printing a text was to select an old, well- 
spelled, well-written MS, the readings of which seemed to the editor 
to give “the best sense.” In case of dissatisfaction with a reading, 
support for it was looked for in other MSS, and, if support failed, 
a reading was adopted from some other MS or MSS which the editor 
thought gave the “best sense.” This “eclectic” method was 
unscientific and unreliable for two reasons: The editor left in his 

, text a large number of readings which gave ‘‘good smooth sense,” 
but some of which were sophisticated, that is, introduced by copy- 
ists who were practicing conjectural emendation; and others of 
which (introduced carelessly) were intelligible, but which could not 
be supported by scientific proof. Secondly, this method laid too 
much responsibility on the unchecked discretion of the editor, who 
often adopted a reading merely because it was in the greater num- 
ber of MSS, and who, on the other hand, often adopted readings 


merely according to his whim or his personal taste. 
1 Cambridge History of English Literature, II, 33; and my forthcoming article in 
Modern Philology. 
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The dangers arising from the exercise of personal taste or whim, 
and from reliance on mere number of MSS, are avoided by the 
critical method. A reading must not be valued according to the 
number of supporting MSS, for a large number of MSS may be, 
and often are, descended from one common ancestor, from which the 
reading has been transmitted to its descendants. 

The necessity is therefore evident for classifying all extant MSS 
according to their family relationships, and for constructing a family 
tree, before anything is done toward determining what readings 
ought to be adopted in the text. 

Two or more MSS, or two or more groups of MSS, are assigned 
to an identical, hypothetically reconstructed ancestor, or archetype, 
if they possess in common a number of clear errors, omissions, and 
additions. Common errors, deviations, and omissions in two or 
more MSS must be due to coincidence, or to contamination, or to 
their existence in the MS from which copies were made. If there 
are more than a very few significant errors, the laws of probability 
forbid attributing them to coincidence. If two MSS, copied from 
two entirely different archetypes, were afterward compared, and 
a number of erroneous readings were transferred from one to the 
other by the collator, the position of descendants of the contami- 
nated MS in the family tree would be very difficult to determine. 
For these descendants would contain the erroneous readings and 
deviations which were their legitimate inheritance, and also those 
which resulted from the contamination, and the text critic would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to determine the real position of 
the MSS. But one characteristic will enable him to locate such 
MSS with some degree of certainty, and thus to determine which 
are contaminations and which are legitimately descended errors. 
Omissions are not the result of contamination. We have a number 
of A-text MSS of “Piers the Plowman” which contain readings 
inserted or substituted in different or later hands or inks than the 
original hand and ink.' In several of these MSS lines or words are 
inserted which were omitted by the original scribe, or lines are 
inserted from the B-text. But in no case is any line or word or 
passage expunged. Possessors of MSS who compared them with 


1E.g., T, Hz, D, W, Di, Tz, R, I, H. 
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other MSS seem to have thought that their own MSS were defective 
or wrong whenever they differed or omitted anything, but not 
when they contained lines, words, or passages which the other 
MSS omitted. The possession of any considerable number of 
common omissions, therefore, unless they can be accounted for on 
some other definite grounds, makes a very strong case for common 
descent. 

Common ancestry is of course rendered more certain if all the 
MSS of a group possess also a considerable number of other variants 
(not necessarily errors) different from the readings common among 
the MSS of other groups. 

It need. to be especially emphasized that the common possession 
of the correct reading by several MSS is no proof at all that these 
MSS are members of a group. 

After the genealogical tree of the extant MSS has been plotted, 
the determination of the reading of the Original in a given passage 
is usually comparatively simple, especially if more than two inde- 
pendent lines of descent from the Original copy have been estab- 
lished. In the latter case, the agreement between all lines of descent 
but one settles the text. In case, however, each one of three lines 
of descent has its own peculiar reading, the determination of the 
original reading is beset with greater difficulty. The three readings 
must then be carefully examined to see whether one of them may 
have been based on one of the others. If so, that settles the text. 
Sometimes, however, the three readings all look equally like the 
reading of the Original. In such a case, if one of the three main 
groups has a smaller total number of errors and deviations than 
either of the others, that group should be followed here, because, as 

‘a matter of probability, it is here less likely to be in error than either 
of the others. 

A distinction should be made between the Critical Text and the 
Genealogical Text. The Genealogical Text may contain some 
errors, as all extant MSS may be derived eventually from a copy 
of the Author’s Original that itself contained some errors. In a 
few cases our Genealogical Text is not the Critical Text, which 
must conjecturally go farther back than the Original of all extant 
MSS. 
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The Genealogical Tree 
GENERAL SURVEY 
It will probably help the reader to follow the detailed study of 
main groups, subgroups, and sub-subgroups that must now be 
undertaken if the principal conclusions are briefly summarized in 


advance. 

First of all, the Original of all the extant MSS of the A-text of 
“Piers the Plowman,” and naturally of all the hypothetically recon- 
structed archetypes, was not the Author’s Copy. That it was not 
is shown by the presence in all MSS of two breaks or gaps where 
extended passages have been omitted;! by the insertion of a scribal 
marginal note into the wrong place in the text;? by the very prob- 
able omission of one line;? and by the omission of part of one line, 
making imperfect sense.‘ 

The fourteen MSS of the A-text fall into two main groups. 
Vernon (V) and Harleian 875 (H) belong to the first, x. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, R 3.14 (T), Harleian 6041 (Hg), 
Douce 323 (D), University College, Oxford, 45 (U), Rawlinson Poet. 
137 (R), Trinity College, Dublin, D 4.12 (T:), Ashmole 1468 (A), 
Harleian 3954 (H3), Digby 145 (Di), the MS belonging to the Duke 
of Westminster (W), Sir William Ingilby’s MS (I), and MS 150 in the 
Library of Lincoln’s Inn (L) belong to the second main group, y. 

y comprises four subgroups: (1) L, (2) I, (3) W and Di, and 
(4) THzDURT:AHs3. 

The subgroup TH,.DURT-AH; falls into two further subgroups, 
one containing TH,D throughout, the other containing TAH; 
nearly throughout,’ while UR fall with the latter group at the begin- 
ning of the poem, and with the former group throughout the 


remainder of the poem. 


1 With 5-105 (106) the account of Envy is left incomplete, and the account of 
Wrath is omitted, probably at this point. Between 5.227 (235) and 228 (236) are lost 
some lines containing the close of Sloth’s vow and a transitional passage leading up 
to the line ‘‘ And jet wile I jelde ajen jif I so muchel haue.”’ (See Modern Philology, 
III, 359-66.) 

2 The four-line passage, 7.69a, b,. c, d (7.71-—74), giving the names of Piers's wife, 
daughter, and son, inserted quite erroneously into Piers’s remarks about his pilgrimage 
and his will. 

3A line about Wrath in the feffement, passus 2. 

4 The Genealogical Text of 4.61 is: ‘‘ For of hise handy dandy payed.”’ 

5 From 7.69a to 7.209 (71-216), T: goes with UR, while AH: form a sub-subgroup 
of equal genealogical weight with TH:DURT:. 
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Within the sub-subgroup TH2D we have a still further subgroup, 
TH. 

U and R form a separate sub-subgroup throughout, both when 
they go with TH.D and when they belong with T,AHs3. 

The B-text is available to settle doubtful questions, as it is 
derived from a MS of A not belonging to either z or y. The arche- 
type of B we may call z. 

The family tree of the A-text then is as follows: 


Original (not the Author’s) 








For the modifications among TH:DURT:AH; see the subsidiary 
tables on p. 142. 


MSS V anp H—Tue Group zx 


The readings proving common ancestry for MSS V and H fall 
into four classes: (1) clear errors; (2) peculiar deviations; (3) cases 
where y alliterates and x does not; (4) lines omitted by z. 

Belonging to the first class are: 


Prol. 63: But holy chirche and hei holden bet togidere] 
; But holychirche bi-ginne holde bet to-gedere V; 
An but hooly churche bygynne pe bettere to holde to-gedre H. 

1.54: tutour] toure HV. 

1.104: and such seuene ofere] an al Fe foure ordres VH(Di). 

2.66 (69): seignourie] seruyse HV. 

3.166 (174): half] nekke VH. 

5.99-100 (100-101): H and V transpose the two second half-lines. 


Other errors occur in 2.30, 73 (76), 97 (102); 3.31 (33), 235 


(244); 5.128 (129), 163 (164); 8.78 (79), 103 (105). 
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Peculiar deviations are: 


Prol. 53: from opere] for bretheren, HV. 

1.21: Narn none nedful but bo] Her naames beoP neodeful, HV. 

5.33: Let no wynnyng for-wanye hem] Let hem wonte non eize, VH. 
7.91 (96): putte, TDiD; pyche, LURT.AIH3; posse, H; posschen, V. 
Also prol. 76; 1.162; 2.182 (196); 3.15, 143 (151); 4.19, ete. 


Alliteration occurs in y and not in xz, presumably by error, ir: 


Prol. 14: I saiz a tour on a toft, trizely I-makid] 

I sauh a Tour on a Toft, wonderliche I-maket, VH. 
Prol. 41: Til here belyes and here bagges were bretful ycrammid] 

Til heor Bagges and heore Balies weren faste I-crommet, VH. 
Also prol. 21, 76; 1.4, 34, 88, ete. 


Lines omitted in z are: 
Prol. 50-51, 99-100, 109; 2.28-29; 4.119. 


The rest of the readings distinguishing the group VH are: 


Prol. 32, 52, 58. 

1.9, 22, 39, 68, 72, 78, 90, 98, 105, 121, 127, 134, 139, 155, 168. 

2.4, 9, 23, 58 (61), 64 (67), 70 (73), 80 (84), 81 (85), 84 (88), 104 (109), 
128 (134), 131 (144), 190 (204). 

3.1, 10, 14, 25 (27), 32 (34), 33 (85), 39 (41), 69 (72), 78 (81), 84 (87), 
114 (122), 117 (125), 144 (152), 175 (183), 191 (199), 206 (214), 212 (220), 
214 (222), 223 (231), 242 (251), 251 (260). 

4.1, 17, 24, 39, 50, 66, 69, 77, 78, 112, 128, 140, 144. 

5.8, 50, 57 (58), 66 (67), 98 (99), 1383 (134), 158 (159), 170 (171), 175 
(176), 205 (213), 209 (217), 220 (228), 243 (251), 251 (259). 

6.2 (4), 24 (27), 30 (33), 35 (38). 

7.3, 26 (27), 32 (33), 41 (42), 62 (63), 69 (70), 73 (78), 124 (129), 127 
(132), 148 (153), 179 (186), 206 (213), 221 (228), 243 (250), 247 (254), 252 
(259), 253 (260), 274 (281), 278 (285), 281 (289), 284 (292), 294 (302), 
296 (304). 

8.5, 17, 44, 53 (54), 54 (55), 58 (59), 61 (62), 72 (73), 81 (82), 110 (112). 


WDi1ILTH.DURT.AH;—TueE Group y 


All the remaining twelve MSS belong to one other main group, 
y, though the number of common errors and deviations is small 
compared to those of x. The small number of common errors in its 
descendants, however, means only that y was a very good transcript 


of the Original. 
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The errors common to all, or practically all, of the MSS of y are 


as follows: 
An erroneous omission occurs in 5.152 (153). VH and the 


B-text read: 

Hastou ou3t I pi pors quod he, eny hote spices? 
TH.DRT:H;WDi omit “oujt I pi pors.””, UAIL omit “I pi pors.”’ 
“T pi pors” was accidentally omitted in the source of all twelve 
MSS, while various archetypes and individuals thereupon each 
intentionally omitted ‘“oujt,’’ feeling it to be superfluous and 
meaningless. 

The omission of one line, 5.162 (163), from all the MSS but one 
small subordinate subgroup is further evidence of common ancestry. 
The line reads: 

Sire pers of pridye and pernel of Flaundres. 

It is present in the B-text, in VH, and in T:AHs, but is omitted in 
TH.DURWDIiLI. The subordinate position of the little group 
T2AH; renders it impossible that the presence of the line in the 
ancestor of that group represents the tradition from y, and the fact 
that the archetype of these three MSS was not infrequently con- 
taminated from the B-text explains the presence of the line in the 
descendants of that archetype. 

In 5.99 (100) z has “‘aswagen hit vnnepe.” For “vnnepe”’ 
y has “an vnehe.” The reading in y seems to be of the sort more 
probably derived from that of x by scribal sophistication than vice 
versa. If this is so, then the reading of the twelve MSS is evidence 
of the group. In 6.88 (91) VT:H; (H and A defective) correctly 
have “‘ones” at the end, while the MSS of y (except T2Hs3) have it 
erroneously at the beginning of line 89 (92). The presence of the 
correct reading in the minor subgroup T2H; means nothing but con- 
tamination from B, or perhaps conjectural restoration in their 
ancestor. 

In 2.87 (91) x has “hure,” while y has “‘mede.”” The reading 
of x alliterates, making the line read: 

Worpi is Fe werkman his hure to haue. 


This alliteration within each half-line is not unknown in the A-text. 


Cf. 1.1; 3.199 (207). 
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8.62 (63) reads: 
SipPen je sen it is so, sewib to be beste. 
“So” is the reading of xz and z. y has “pus” (“sop,” W; “this,” 
Di). 2 alliterates, but y does not. The reading of W is merely 
conjectural emendation, for Di, W’s sister MS, has a reading obvi- 


ously based on “thus.” 
In 1.148 the Critical Text is: 
To hem pat hongide him hy3e & his herte pirlide. 


For “hyze” THz.DURWDiI read “by.” L reads ‘‘on cros.” For 

“him hyze” A has “on hym.” For “hongide him hy3” T2 has 

“hym hangyd.” T:A are a minor subgroup, and their readings 

are an obvious attempt to avoid the unintelligible ‘‘by,” by omitting 

or changing it. The reading of L (“on cros’’) is quite clearly of the 
same sort. In view of L’s well-known habit of revising lines to gain 
superfluous alliteration,! it cannot be asserted that L is here deliber- 
ately substituting ‘‘on cros” for “hyje,” that is, removing alliter- 
ation. The reading might of course be a careless substitution of 
what amounted to a synonym, but it seems far more likely to be an 
intentional attempt to give sense to an unintelligible word.? 
W anv Dr 

On the basis of twenty-one deviations and errors, W and Di 

must be assigned to the position of one subgroup of y: 

Prol. 44: For ‘‘knaues” W has “‘hyne,” Di “hewyn.” 

1.162: For “wibPoute’”’ W has “‘sanz,” Di has ‘‘sauns.”’ 

1.163: For “lewid as a laumpe hat no lizt is inne,’’ WDi read “lewed a 
bing as a lampe wip outen lyght.”’ 

2.80 (84): The CT is “‘sorewe on Pi bokes”’ (for ‘‘ bokes”” HV have “lockes”’). 
For ‘‘bokes”’ W has “‘chekes,’”’ Di has “bokes chekes”’ (sic), with both 
words in the original hand and ink, and with “bokes” crossed out in 
the original ink. ‘‘Chekes” must have been in the archetype of WDi, 
but the Di scribe had read or copied the poem enough times from 
some other archetype to have a strong recollection of “‘bokes,” which 
he at first wrote. Then looking at his copy, he saw that the reading 
there was ‘‘chekes,” and he changed his reading accordingly. 

4.70: WDi both omit “king,” though in each MS the word is inserted in 
a different hand from the original. 

1 See Skeat’s account of this MS in the E.E.T.S. A-text, p. xxii. 
2 All MSS of y except UT:A omit ‘‘lyk A gleo monnes bicche”’ in 5.195, and mis- 

arrange 195-96 (197-98). y omits ‘“‘hom”’ in 5.201 (209). 
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5.165 (166): For “redyng king’”’ WDi have ‘“‘redekyng.”’: 
7.220 (227): Omitted in both MSS. 

Other readings where both agree in a deviation are in 3.137 
(145); 4.45; 5.9, 125, 145 (146); 6.8 (11); 7.110 (115), 164 (170), 
192 (199), 232 (239); 8.55 (56), 63 (64). Still other evidence is in 
5.246 (254) and 8.28.! 


Tue Group TH.DURT.AH; 


Within the group y, the MSS TH:DURT-,AH; constitute a sub- 
group. In 2.83 (87), the CT reads: “For Mede is moylere of 


mendes engendrit.” 
For “of mendes engendrit” TH,DUR (H;A defective) read 


“of frendis engendrit”; T:, obviously attempting an emendation 
on the basis of this, reads “‘fendes.”” W omits the line. VH have 
“a mayden of gode’”’—clearly from 2.96 (101). 

In 5.240 (248) the CT is: 


pi wil wor vpon me as I haue wel deseruid. 


For ‘‘worp”’ TH.UA have “werche,” DR have “wirche,” T2 has 


“wirke”; “worth” is in LWDiH;IHV. Here H; agrees with the 
MSS outside the group, but is undoubtedly restoring conjecturally, 
or perhaps has a contaminated reading. That it belongs with the 
main group is proved by its membership in the sub-subgroup T.AHs3. 

In 3.257 (270) VHLWAI read ‘“‘kuynde wit.” TH.D have 
“kynde it’; URT: have “reson it’; Di has “kynde,” omitting 
“wit”? (H; defective). The only difficulty here is the reading of A. 
As this MS is throughout this part of the poem (1.145—6.80) closely 
related to Ts, its reading must be due to contamination or conjectural 
tmendation (probably the former). The reading of Di consists of 
the omission of a word, and is not at all the same as that of the group 


under discussion. 

15.246 (254). The CT reads “not faire.’’ W has ‘‘no ferper,’’ Di has “no farder,”’ 
T2 has ‘‘no ferrer.”’ 

8.28. The CT has ‘“‘myseise.’’ WH have ‘‘mesels,’’ Di has ‘“‘mysselles."" When 
a group of MSS appears as a fixed or constant element in combination with various scat- 
tered MSS, if the latter are clearly constituted members of other well-established groups, 
then the evidence, I take it, tends to argue in favor of common descent for the fixed MSS. 
For example, if we have such agreements as AB, ABC, ABD, ABE, and if we know that 
C, D, and E belong to other groups, the evidence confirms the group AB. This is the 
sort of evidence we have to deal with here. 
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In 6.94 (97) the CT reads: 
And lere be forto loue hym & his lawes holden. 


TH:DURT:H; omit “hym,” which is in VLWI (though V has the 
first half-line somewhat changed). (H defective. Di is C-text here. 
A omits this line.) 

In 5.160 (161) the CT has “nedelere” (“‘neldere” HV). 
TH.zDURT, have “myllere” (“mylner” URT:). AH; must show 
contamination, for they are here, as elsewhere (5.108—7.8), closely 
connected with T:. (L changes the whole half-line.) 

In 4.84 lack of alliteration characterizes the subgroup, which 
reads in the second half-line, “he shal do so nomore.”” WIA have 
“wil” for “shal,” and LDiHV have “wol.”’ ‘Wil, wol”’ alliterates. 

The CT for 7.112 (117) reads: 

We haue no lymes to laboure wip, lord pankid be je. 


For “lord pankid be ye,” TDRH; read “lord ygracid be je”; U has 

“lord ygraced be pe”’; T: has “lord gyff vs grace.” A has “lord 

grace be je”; Hz, is defective. The CT is determined by VHWLI, 

which read: “lord ponked be pow,” W; “lord I thanked be je,” L; 

“lord pankyd be pe,” I; “vr lord we hit ponken,” VH. (Di has 

“lord I graced be thou,” which must be a result of contamination.)! 
In 1.153 the CT reads: 


For beiz ze be trewe of joure tunge, & treweliche wynne. 


Instead of “ For peiz j7e”” THzDRT, read “For pi.” While U agrees 
with the other MSS, its position in the subgroup URTs, and in the 
sub-subgroup UR, shows that its reading here must be a result of 
contamination or of emendation by a scribe. T2 in fact has such 
a contamination or conjectural emendation. The original has 
“For pi,” changed in a contemporary hand to “For pof je.” The 
reading of A, ‘‘Thow je,’’ must be due to the same sort of reason. It 
is a member of the subgroup URT.A, and of the sub-subgroup AT». 

In 7.209 (216) TDURT:A (He defective) have the first half- 
line wrongly arranged so as to follow the Latin of the preceding line. 
The CT is: 

1 The exact situation here perhaps might be regarded as less certain because of the 
complications furnished by the B- and C-texts. B has ‘‘lorde y graced be j3e"": while 
C has ‘lord god we bonkeb” (C 9.135). But the genealogical positions of the MSS 
attesting ‘‘bonked, ponken,’’ in A render the CT of that version certain. 
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Facite vobis Amicos. 
I wolde not greue god quap peris for al the gold on ground. 
TDURT.A read: 
Facite vobis Amicos I wolde not greue god 
QuapP peris for al Pe gold on ground.! 
H; by conjecture or contamination has the correct arrangement, 
but that it belongs to the group is proved by its closeness in many 
readings throughout here to A. AH; form a sub-subgroup from 
7.69a to the end. 


THE SusGroups amMonc TH:DURT:,AH; 


For MSS TH:DURT:AH; three different genealogical trees are 
necessary in the different parts of the poem, as follows: 

I. Prol. 1 to 1.183 (185). [The last reading for URT? is 1.167. 
A defective to 1.142.] 








R 


II. 2.1 [first reading for TH,.DUR is 2.163 (176)] to 7.69 (70); 
7.210 (217) to 8.126 (130). [H; becomes A-text at 5.106 (107); 
T: defective from 7.210 to the end.] 











| | | | 
H, D A Hs 


1 URT: omit “I."" UT: omit ‘“‘Quap .... ground.”’ For ‘‘Quab.... ground” 
T has: ‘‘Quap peris for al be gold on bis ground"’; D has ‘‘ Quod piers for al be gold pat 
grouep on grounde”’; R has “for al be gold quod peris bat groweb on be grounde’”’; 
A has “‘ Quot peris for alle be gold on be grounde.”’ 
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It is most important to note the general principle of textual 
criticism according to which we require these three different trees 
for the subgroup comprising our eight MSS. Briefly, this principle 
depends on the fact that different parts of the same MS were some- 
times copied from different ancestors. MS Hs, for instance, is of the 
B-text to B 5.128, and of the A-text from A 5.106 (107) to 8.111 
(113). In a similar manner, the common ancestor of UR was 
copied in the first part of the poem from a transcript of the ancestor 
of T2:A. But from about the beginning of passus 2 to at least 8.126 
(130) the immediate source of UR was a MS which was a sister of 
the ancestor of TH,D. From 7.69 (70) to 7.209 (216), moreover, 
T2 was copied from the ancestor of UR, which still belongs with the 
group TH2D, while AHs, still belonging to one subgroup attested 
by numerous readings, go back to an ancestor which was a sister to 
the archetype of TH,.DURT?. 


TH:D 
Of the sub-subgroups in this subgroup, we may first discuss 
TH.D. Their common errors and deviations run consistently 
throughout the poem, and are many and important. Some of the 


most significant errors are: 

3.206 (214): “mede,” “‘nede,” THD. 

7.171 (177): “an hepe’”; TD have “In helpe”’ (Hz defective). 
8.70 (71): “‘defraudeth”; H:D have “‘Gyleth”; T has “kilip.” 


In 3.82 (85) TH2D omit “meires and.” 
TH2D omit 3.100 (108) and 7.174 (180-81) (Hz defective). 
Deviations clear and important appear in 3.169 (177); 4.24, 
148; 5.16, 233 (241); 6.6 (9), 82 (85), 106 (109); 7.168 (174). 
Other deviations, not quite so convincing individually, but in 
their total supporting the group weightily, are: 1.104; 2.82 (86), 
123 (129); 4.58, 106, 145, 153; 5.41, 89-91 (90-92), 182 (184), 
237 (245); 6.29 (32); 7.160 (166), 116 (121), 218 (225), 262 (269), 
112 (117), 140 (145), 192 (199), 302 (310); 8.26, 46 (47), 61 (62), 
113 (115). 
TH, 
Of the group TH.D, T and H, form a subgroup. Clear errors 
occur in: 3.71 (74), “‘richen,” ‘“‘risen,”” THe; 5.252 (260), “po 
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prongen,” “pe wrong,” TH; 8.10, “riztfulliche,” “rewfulliche,” 
TH2. 

Common deviations supporting the grouping are in 1.159; 
2.144 (157); 5.7, 17, 197 (199), 163 (164); 8.125 (129). 

Other deviations, some of them weighty, and in the sum total 
constituting conclusive evidence, are in 1.59, 72, 110, 135, 138, 171; 
2.4, 7; 3.90 (97), 107 (115), 116 (124), 210 (218), 239 (248), 255 
(264); 4.48, 73, 119, 129; 5.29, 56 (57), 57 (58), 182 (184), 215 
(223), 251 (259), 254 (262); 6.6 (9), 53 (56), 67 (70), 104 (107); 
7.35 (36), 80 (85); 8.7, 32, 45, 61 (62), 118 (120). 

URT: From Pro.LocuE 1 To aBouTt 1.183 (185) AnD FROM 7.69a (71) To 
7.209 (216) 

The evidence grouping URT: from the beginning of the poem to 
about 1.183 (185), and from 7.69a (71) to 7.209 (216) [T2 defective 
from 7.210 on], appears quite conclusive. Some of the most impor- 
tant readings are: Prol. 71, ‘“bunchide,’”’ “blessid,’” URT2; 1.98, 
“‘professioun,” ‘‘prophecye,” RT: (U defective); 7.91 (96), “pote,” 
URT, omit; 7.147 (152), “ordre,” “lord,” URT:; 7.173 (179), 
“bedrede,” “‘blere eyjed,” URT:; 7.173, “botnid,” ‘“aboute,” 
URT2. 

Other readings are in Prol. 1, 13, 14, 17, 21, 29, 32, 37, 77; 1.23, 
52; 7.76 (81), 98 (103), 99 (104), 104 (109), 116 (121), 127 (132), 
159 (165), 164 (170), 169 (175), 172 (178), 191 (198), 197 (204), 
206 (213), 209 (216). 

After Prol. 54, R adds two lines, and at the same point T2 adds 
four, including the same two: 


a on fele halue fonden hem to done 
lederes Pei be of louedayes and with be lawe medle. (R) 


Parsons with Pair proourases [prouisours ?] permutyn pair chirches 
With al Fe besynes of hair body be better to haue 

Vicars on fele halue fandyn faim to Done 

Leders pai ben of lovedays & with Pe lawe mellyth. (T:)! 


1U not only does not contain any of these four lines, but also omits line 54. From 
the fact that in R the first word of the first added line is omitted, and a blank space left 
for it, it has been argued by Skeat and Chambers that the word must have been illegible 
in the ancestor of U and R, and that U must have omitted both lines because of the 
resultant unintelligibility. The fact, however, that U also omits line 54 seems to me 
to point to a purely accidental omission of all three lines, rather than to an intentional 
omission of the two spurious lines on account of the obscurity of one word in the first of 
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Further evidence for the relation of URT: is to be found in the 
transposition, common to all three, of 7.69a—209 (71-216) to a posi- 
tion immediately preceding 1.180 (182).! This dislocation is due 
to the accidental transference, in the archetype of URTs», of the 
inside leaf (two folios, or four pages) of the third quire of four leaves 
into the middle of the first quire, also of four leaves.” 


Tue Group TH:DUR From 2.1 To 7.69 (70) 


MSS TH:.DUR form a sub-subgroup from about 2.1 to 7.69 (70), 
and MSS TH.:DURT: form a sub-subgroup from that point to the 
end of the poem (8.126). 

In 2.163 (176) LWDiIAT:DVH read “And gurdeth of gyles 
hed.” THUR quite erroneously read “gederip” for “gurdeth.” 
Though D agrees with the other MSS outside the group, its reading 


them. Scribal habit was to ‘‘edit’’ an obscure or semi-obliterated word into an intelli- 
gible word. We have enough independent deviations in U to prove that U had this 
common habit of editing. It is certainly hard to imagine a scribe who would inten- 
tionally omit two lines for such a reason, or, indeed, for any reason. 

1 Although the dislocated passage in all three MSS precedes the same line (1.180), 
however, the situation in two MSS (U and T:) is involved in some difficulty, which has 
never been adequately noticed or discussed. In U the line preceding the shifted matter 
is not 1.179 (181), as we should expect, but 2.23. That is, 1.180 to 2.23 is given twice, 
once before, and again after, the transposed passage. In T: the transposed passage 
follows not 1.179, but 1.182. Thus in this MS three lines (1.180—82) are repeated. 
In R the line preceding the dislocation is correctly 1.179. The latter MS undoubtedly 
represents the original condition of the archetype of URT:. But how account for the 
repetitions in the other two MSS? Skeat, who discusses the problem in MS U, believed 
that U had been copied from two MSS at this point (E.E.T.S. A-text, p. xx). But 
against this it must be urged that U and the repeated fragment (called U by Skeat) 
have several peculiar deviations and errors in common, thus postulating a single arche- 
type. The most probable explanation seems to me to be that in an immediately pre- 
ceding ancestor of each MS, independently, someone noticed the dislocation between 
1.179 and the adjacent 7.69a. Then, either remembering (from some previous famil- 
iarity with the poem), or discovering that there were some lines about four pages later 
that fitted in after 1.179, the possessor of the MS in each case began copying the cor- 
rectly following lines into the proper place in the margin, or, perhaps, in the case of U 
(as the repetition is so long), on a bit of inserted parchment. In the case of the ancestor 
of Tz, the corrector stopped after three lines, the end—practically—of a logical speech 
and but one line short of the end of the passus. In the case of U, the corrector kept on 
into passus 2, for some reason, perhaps because his bit of inserted parchment was just 
large enough, to line 23. 

2 If we calculate about 36 lines to a page, the archetype contained just enough lines 
to fill the four folios preceding the point of incorrect insertion. At 36 lines per page the 
dislocated passage would fill four pages, or two folios. At 36 lines per page, the passage 
between the insertion and 7.69a would fill fifteen folios, that is, it would fill the second 
four folios of the first quire, the eight of the second, and the three of the third preceding 
the point of removal of the dislocated passage. The quires must have been left unsewed 
while being copied. The inside leaf of the third must have fallen out, and then must 
have been stuffed back into the center of the first, instead of the third, quire, and then 
must have been sewed there. Afterward the copies were made, perpetuating the error. 
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must represent contamination or conjecture, as this MS is closely 


connected with THe. 

In 3.83 (86) the other MSS have “And told hem pis teeme”’ 
(except H, which has “lo pis was his teme”’), but TH:DUR have 
“And tok hym pis teeme.”’ 

In 4.19 the CT is “wytful gerpis,” the reading of LWDiAID 
(“full wyght girthes,” T:; “swipe fele gurpis,’ HV). TH.UR 
read “riztful gerpis.” D again disagrees with the group, but 
through contamination or conjecture. 

3.240 (249) is omitted in TH.DU. It must have been restored 
in R by contamination from a MS outside the group. 

In 3.137-8 (145-6) the CT has “to holde” correctly at the 
beginning of line 138, while TH,2.DUR have the phrase incorrectly at 
the end of line 137. 

In 4.113 the CT has “‘graue wip kynges coroun,” but TH,.DUR 
have incorrectly ‘“‘ygraue wip kinges coyn.” 

In 5.43 the words “‘ran” and ‘‘and” are omitted in TH,DUR. 

Other agreements, most of them striking, are in 3.99 (107), 
113 (121), 119 (127), 130 (138), 254 (263), 266 (275); 4.4, 154; 
5.16, 17, 34, 71, (72), 90 (91), 92 (93), 94 (95), 108-9 (109-10), 113 
(114), 130 (131), 215 (223); 6.120 (123); 7.18, 31 (32), 29 (30). 

Several agreements group TH:DURT; from 7.69a (71) to 7.209 
(216). In 7.72 (77) TDURT, (He defective) omit “pis.” In 
7.75 (80) TDURT, (He defective) add ‘‘For” at the beginning of 
the line. In 7.140 (145) TDUR (Hp defective) add “awey” (T: 
omits theline). In7.181 (188) TDUR (He defective) have ‘‘asserue”’ 
for ‘‘deserue”’; T: has “serue.” In 7.139-40 (144-45) TH.DURT:H 
have “of pi flour” incorrectly at the end of line 139. (V has it in 
the middle of the line, considerably changing the rest of the line, 
as does also H.) AH;LWDilI have the phrase correctly at the begin- 
ning of line 140. The error must have occurred in VH independently 
of TH:DURT3. 

In 7.161 (167) the CT is “he jede hem betwene” (“he jed 
hem,” H;I] “‘jede hem,” H; “he wente hem,” A; “he jede so,” W; 
“had hyhyd,” Di; “‘busked heom,” L; “I bot hem,” V); TDUR 
read ‘“‘he hadde”’; Ty, reads “pai abade,’”’ which seems to be a cor- 
ruption based on the reading of TDUR. (T2 omits “betwene.’’) 
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TDURT? omit 7.207 (214) (He defective). 

DURT?: (Hz: defective) misarrange 7.204-9 (211-16) similarly. 
D, with which the other three substantially agree, has them as 
follows: 

And alle maner men Pat hou my3t aspyen Pat nedy ben or naked 
And noujt haue to spende with mete or with mone 

late make pe frendes Per with & so Matheu vs teches 

Facite vobis amicos I wold not god greue. 

T, which had the line similarly misarranged in its “copy,” has 
arranged them more nearly correctly, but has had to supply a con- 
jectural second half-line for line 206 (213). T reads: 

And alle maner of men pat hou mizte aspien 

pat nedy ben or nakid & nou3t han to spende 

Wib mete or mone let make hem at ese 

And make he Frendis Per mip for so matheu vs techiP. 
The CT for these lines reads: 


And alle maner of men bat Pou mizte aspien 

pat nedy ben or nakid & nou3t han to spende 
Wipb mete or wiP mone let hem he he betere! 

Or wibP werk or wip word whiles hou art here 
Make hfe Frendis ber wip and so matheu vs techip. 


Tue Minor Grovur UR 


The citations proving close connection between U and R are 
probably more numerous and convincing than for any other group, 
except perhaps VH. 

The clearest errors, some of them mere absurd blunders, occur 
in Prol. 85, where for ‘‘seruide’”’ UR have “pletiden’”’; in 2.42 (44) 
for “teldit’”? UR have “tight”; in 2.168 (181) for “preyour’” UR 
have ‘“‘tresour”’; in 3.74 (77) for “ burgages”” UR have “‘bargaynes’’; 
in 3.169 (177) for ‘“‘menske” UR have “mylde”; in 2.121 (127) 
for “ioye’” UR have “lawe”; in 3.183 (191) for “‘mournyng to 
leue”” UR have “‘fro morwe til eue’’; in 5.60 (61) for ‘‘in pe palesie”’ 
U has “ palatik,” R has “paltyk’’; in 5.131 (132) for ‘‘aunsel dede”’ 
UR have “‘almesdede”’; in 6.29 (32) for “to sowen and to setten” 
UR have “now and sithe”; in 7.30 (31) for ‘“‘wastours’” UR have 
“watris.”’ 


1 For ‘‘let hem be be betere,’’ the reading of LWDiAHsI, V has ‘‘mak hem fare be 
betere’’; H has ‘‘lete hem fare be better.”’ 
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Both MSS omit lines 2.11, 2.24-25, 5.220 (228), 6.108 (111). 

Other common deviations are to be found in Prol. 86, 102, 106; 
1.1, 130, 152; 2.45 (47), 53 (56), 54 (57), 58 (61), 77 (81), 156 (169); 
3.1, 44 (46), 62 (64), 120 (128), 164 (172), 174 (182), 175 (183), 
231 (240), 259 (266), 267 (276); 4.24, 30, 60, 61, 131; 5.37, 57 (58), 
87 (88), 91 (92), 92 (93), 113 (114), 117 (118), 142 (143), 167 (168), 
177 (178), 179 (180), 184 (186), 222 (230) 224 (232), 230 (238), 
252 (260); 6.35 (38), 52 (55), 55 (58), 67 (70), 97 (100), 98 (101), 
103 (106), 104 (107); 7.10, 29 (30), 39 (40), 52 (53), 66 (67), 119 
(124), 140 (145), 213 (220), 233 (240), 238 (245), 279 (287), 283 
(291); 8.21, 84 (85), 118 (120). 


THe Minor Group TAP; 


The evidence for grouping T; and A from 1.143, where A begins, 
to 5.105 (106), to which H; is B-text, includes: 1.145: T:A omit 
“nite,” though in T, a different hand, in a blacker ink, has inserted 
it after “peple”; 2.9: for “I-purfilid” T, has “puryd,” and A has 
“T purid.” In 3.87 (90) for “in joupe or in elde” T2 has “in thoght 
or in dede,” and A has “in pouth or indede.” In 4.38 for “gade- 
lynges” T:A have “goslynges.” Other readings supporting the 
group are in 1.151, 152, 157, 180 (182); 2.5-6, 16, 148 (161); 3.11, 
21 (23), 259 (266), 270 (279); 4.24, 42, 50-51, 58, 47, 67, 82, 98, 
100, 129, 130, 147; 5.23, 31, 32, 77 (78), 78 (79). 

Some of the strongest evidence for grouping T,AH; from about 
5.106 (107) to about 7.69 (70) is: In 5.145 (146) instead of “forto 
go to shrift,” T, reads “to gang on hy way” (sic), A has “‘to gon 
his wey,” and H; has “to gon on hys wey3e.” After 6.81 (84) 
_ T2AH; add three lines, the first unique, the second and third from 

the B- or C-text. Other readings are in: 5.108-9 (109-10), 114 
(115), 115 (116), 129 (130), 136 (137), 141 (142), 146 (147), 158 (159), 
189 (191), 206 (214), 216 (224), 242 (250); 6.1 (3), 28 (31), 58 (61). 

In passus 7, after T, has become defective at line 209 (216), 
some of the evidence for grouping AH; is: In 7.218 (225) WDiH 
have “‘mouthed,’”’ URI have “mouthith,” L has “techeth,” T has 
“nempnip,”’ D has “nemened,” V has “MommepP,” but AH; read 
“mevith, meuyth.”’ Other readings occur in: 7.219 (226), 239 
(246), 266 (273); 8.18, 21, 98 (99), 99 (100). 
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The evidence for the minor subgroup T.A within the subgroup 
T.AH3, after H; has become A-text, includes: In 5.163 (164) for 
“dykere” T:A read “Drinker”? (VH read “disschere’’); T,A omit 
line 5.165 (166). In 5.189 (191) for ‘‘ygulpid” T,A read “gobbyd.”’ 
(H; has “I clobbyd,” H,D have “gluppid,” HV have “ygloppid.’’) 
In 5.248 (256) for “‘gilt’”’ T.A read “‘coulpe.” In 6.2 (4) for “ouer 
valeis” T:A read “oure bankes.”” In 5.125 (126) for “a pakke 
nedle” T: reads “bat nedyls,” A reads “abatnedil’” (H; has “a 
betyngnedyl”’). 

The group AH; subsequent to 7.69 (70) is attested by the 
following: In 7.82 (87) for ‘‘mynde”’ AH; read ‘‘messe.” In 7.138 
(143) for “pilide” H; reads ‘‘pynyd,” A reads ‘“‘foule pyne”’ (T2 has 
“nelyd”’). Other evidence, just as strong, is in 7.172 (178), 174 
(180-81), 183 (190), 189 (196). 


Tue Tuirp Main Grourp—z 


A careful collation of the B-text, so far as the CT of B can be 
safely determined from the variant readings of the E.E.T-.S. edition, 
has shown that B contains none of the errors and omissions of zx, and 
none of those belonging to y or any of the subgroups of y. This 


leads us to the obvious conclusion that z—that MS of A which 
B used as the basis of his recension—must have been derived from 
the Original in a line of descent independent of either x or y. Con- 
sequently, whenever x and y differ, but when neither is clearly in 
error, we have the independent evidence of B to help us in deter- 
mining the reading of the Original, for when two independent lines 
of MS descent agree against a third, the agreement of the two must 
determine the critical reading. In spite of the large number of indi- 
vidual changes introduced by B, and in spite of the number of cor- 
ruptions and errors in its A-text original, z, which can be discovered 
because the MSS of A generally agree unanimously, or nearly so, 
whenever B deviates, B is thus of the greatest value to the student 
of the A-text. It is only when we have three different readings, one 
in 2, one in y, and another in z, and when neither z nor y is obviously 
correct, that we are without reliable genealogical evidence of the 
reading of the Original of A. In cases like this, we are logically 
obliged to follow the reading of that group which is less often in 
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error whenever error can be determined. As y furnishes a much 
better tradition than z, we must therefore rely upon y in cases of 
this sort. The CT, of course, can never safely adopt the reading 
of B alone, however tempting that reading may appear.! 


CHAMBERS AND GRATTAN ON THE CRITICAL TEXT 


Students who compare this account of the genealogical relations 
of the MSS of the A-version of “Piers the Plowman” with that 
given several years ago by R. W. Chambers and J. H. G. Grattan,? 
and who have read Mr. Chambers’ later paper® in which he discusses 
some matters of the text, will note some wide discrepancies between 
their results and mine. Nine MSS (LIWDiDURAHS) are either not 
located in their genealogical tree or in whole or in part are located 
elsewhere than in mine. Such different results cannot be due to 
mere difference in opinion. How then are they to be accounted for? 

First, the method employed by these students has been at fault; 
secondly, they have stated their opinions before they have had the 
necessary material in hand to formulate sound opinions; and, thirdly, 
they have not collected the evidence afforded by MS readings which 
were perfectly accessible. 

The most serious fault in their presentation is that they cite 
almost no specific evidence whatever for their classification of the 
MSS. They cite none of the errors and deviations, either by quota- 
tion or line number, which they have made the basis of their classi- 
fication. Consequently, other students who would like to know 
what Chambers and Grattan regard as errors, significant or insig- 
nificant, are left absolutely in the dark.‘ 

In view of their subsequent erroneous location of several MSS, 
‘one would say that the establishment of their group Tau (which 
comprises part of my group y) is a matter of the greatest importance. 

1 It is well to call attention to the insecurity of the text of B. Skeat has collated 
only six of the fifteen MSS of that text, and our information may therefore sometimes be 
inadequate to settle the critical reading. It will require some years, however, to collate 
all the other MSS of B, and in the meantime we shall have to rely on the tentative text 


ascertainable from our incomplete materials. It may ultimately, therefore, be necessary 
to revise a few of our readings of A, which are sound only in so far as we can now determine 


the CT of B. 
2“*The Text of ‘Piers Plowman,'’’ Modern Language Review, IV, 357-89. 


3“ The Original Form of the A-Text of ‘Piers Plowman,’ "’ ibid., VI, 302-23. 
4 See Modern Language Review, IV, 372, 380, 382. 
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Yet for their grounds we are merely referred to Skeat’s E.E.T-.S. 
footnotes: “There is no necessity to argue, what has been recognized 
by all students of the subject, that V and H form one group, and 
T and U another. If anyone wishes to satisfy himself of this afresh, 
five minutes’ study of Skeat’s footnotes, taken at random anywhere, 
would prove it.’”! 

Five minutes of study at random has failed to reveal the whole 
truth about T and U to Chambers and Grattan. If Skeat’s cited 
MSS were the only ones extant, then V and H would form one main 
group, and T and U would be the main representatives of the other 
main group. But many more MSS are extant. And attentive 
study shows that T and U are not primary representatives of a main 
group, but are merely members of a subgroup of that main group. 
The latter fact is of the most vital importance when the text critic 
attempts to locate other MSS in his tree, and when he begins to use 
his tree to establish the CT. Chambers and Grattan derive MSS 
L and I, for example, immediately from the Original, because L and 
I do not seem to them to possess the most striking errors in T and U. 
But the most frequent and most striking errors common to T and 
U are due to several intervening layers of MSS between TU and y, 
while, as we have seen, L and I are descended from y in lines separate 
from the TU line. 

Still another imperfection in Chambers and Grattan’s method 
is disclosed in their method of classifying MSS W and Di. They 
assign these two MSS to a subgroup along with T and Hy, because 
all four add the C-text, from C 12.297 on, to the end of the eleventh 
passus of the A-text. This grouping is made by Chambers and 
Grattan in ignorance of what would have been immediately dis- 
closed by a line-by-line collation of T, H2, W, and Di, namely, that 
W and Di throughout their A-text parts, not only are not members 
of the little sub-subgroup THe, but are not even members of the 
much larger group TH,.DURT.2AH;. W and Di are descended, as 
I have shown, from y in a line independent of any other subgroup 
of y. 

There are many other instances of faulty method, but I select 
only a few. For example, Chambers and Grattan assume that 


1 Ibid., IV, 373. 
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MS D occupies a “middle” position between TH, and RUT. 
“Here and there, though rarely, D will enable us to get a better 
reading than either T or RU supply; but D’s chief function will be 
to decide the balance between the readings of T and of RU, where 
these differ without a clear advantage on either side.’”"' Their tree 
for the MSS would be as follows: 


| 
| 





D 


But we have seen that D is grouped with TH: by thirty-six errors 
and deviations. The correct tree therefore must be: 











| 
T: (AHs) 


According to this correct tree, whenever D at a given point agrees 
with URT, (AH;) that agreement establishes the CT for the whole 
, subgroup. Before 2.1, and after 7.70 (75), the two readings, 
TH2D and URTs:, are of equal genealogical weight, and the choice 
between them must be made on the basis of readings outside the 
subgroup. From 2.1 to 7.69, however, the reading of TH:2D is 
subordinate genealogically to that of URT. (AH3), and the latter 
three (or five) establish the reading of the archetype common to all 
six (or eight). 

Again, by their own admission, Chambers and Grattan seriously 
disturb one’s confidence in their ability to distinguish between 


1 Modern Language Review, IV, 379. 
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inferior and superior readings. They even admit that they cannot 
always observe when a reading which they suppose to be “inferior” 
is peculiar to a group, and when it is actually attested in the CT by 
its presence in half of the MSS of the other main group. In dis- 
cussing the position of L, for example, they say that they “have 
judged TU inferior to VH” in twenty-two instances.' They find 
that L agrees with VH in fifteen cases, is wanting in one, and agrees 
with TU in six. Then they scrutinize these six, and discover that 
they are not really inferior after all. Furthermore, they point out 
themselves that in two of these six the reading which they have 
adjudged inferior is not peculiar to TU alone, but is supported by 
H of the other main group. The readings which they believed 
inferior were the critically attested readings! 

But they practically destroy whatever confidence one has left 
in their judgment when they come to the discussion of the position 
of I. They find that I agrees with TU in eleven of the twenty-two 
readings in which they believe TU to be inferior, the eleven including 
the above-mentioned six doubtful, which they again dismiss as 
“inconclusive.” Then they say: “The five remaining cases are 
not very conclusive either.”’ So that just one-half their “inferior” 
readings seem inconclusively inferior when Chambers and Grattan 
wish to be rid of them. Here again the reader wishes that citations 
of these readings had been given, so that some means of testing 
these curious results might be available. 

A ease of loose thinking or loose phrasing appears on p. 381: 
“Further, there are passages where a very early corruption has crept 
in, which is common to both the VH group and the TU group [italics 
mine]. Here L sometimes shows a reading superior to that of either 
group. An example is the line referred to above, p. 368 [2.83 (87)]: 

For Mede is moylere of Amendes engendred. 
Let us see the “corruption . . .. which is common to both the 
VH group and the TU group.” TH,DURT.? read: 

For mede is molere’ of frendis* engendrit. 


1 Jbid., IV, 381. 
2A defective here; Hs: is B-text at this point; W omits the line. 
3“*molere] medlere,’’ Hz; ‘‘mulyer,’’ D; ‘‘muliere,’"” URT:; ‘‘moillour,’’ L; “a 
mewliere,’’ Di; ‘‘moylere,’’ I. 
‘ “‘frendis] fendes,’’ Tz; ‘‘frendis of frendis,’’ U (sic). 
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VH read: 
For Meede is a Iuwelere! A Mayden of goode. 


LDil read: 
For mede is moillour? of mendes engendred. 

One may legitimately ask, Where is the corruption common to 
both the VH group and the TU group? For there is no connection 
whatever between the VH reading and the TU reading. The former 
is only the second half-line of 2.96 (101), while the latter is obviously 
descended from an entirely different error, or a gratuitous scribal 
emendation, in the parent MS of the TU group. There is no “com- 
mon corruption” in the two groups. If there were, and if the cor- 
ruption were not present in LDiI, the consequences upon the tree 
would be very great. 

The reason for many of the faults which we have seen is not 
far to seek. The study was printed before all the evidence was 
adequately examined, or even collected. In their first paper the 
authors say: “Many of the above suggestions are put forth only 
tentatively; for we have not yet had time to sift thoroughly our 
transcripts and collations.’”* Over two years later Chambers says: 
“T have not yet collated W up to this point.” [The end of 
passus 11.}* 

Finally we may mention some of the conclusions which Chambers 
and Grattan would never have reached if they had collected and 
examined all the evidence. 

Because U and R are clearly to be grouped with T. (their E) 
in the early part of the poem, the three MSS are indiscriminately 
grouped together throughout as one subgroup of y (their Tau). 
But, as I have shown above, for over five passus (2.1—7.69) U and 
R belong in a subgroup with THD, while elsewhere UR belong 
in a subgroup with T,AHs3. 

The Ashmole MS is dismissed in less than two lines: “ Ashmole 
1468 combines all possible faults. It is imperfect, corrupt, and 
contaminated by B- or C-influence.’”® 

Regarding H;, Mr. Chambers writes: “Mr. Grattan and myself 
have so far been unable to trace any special affinities of Harleian 


3 Modern Language Review, IV, 383. 
4 Ibid., VI, 313. 5 Ibid., IV, 383. 
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3954 to any other MS or group of MSS. It is therefore an inde- 
pendent witness,’’ etc." 

But as I have shown above, H;, A, and T, are bound together 
into a minor subgroup by a very large number of common errors 
and variations; and most of the contaminations from the B-text 
in MS A are in the source of all three MSS. 

It is especially important to consider how Chambers and Grattan 
have dealt with MSS L and I. They wish, if possible, to discover 
a MS which does not belong to either of their two main groups, for 
they wish to use this independent MS to determine the CT when- 
ever their main groups differ, but when neither one is clearly in error. 
Such a MS they believe they have found in L. In discussing the 
genealogical position of this MS,? they point out that it usually 
agrees with TU when VH are in error, and with VH when TUD 
seem to them to have readings “inferior to VH.” 

But L cannot be excluded from group y merely on the ground that 
it usually seems to have the correct reading when TUD appear to 
be wrong. For I have shown that TUD are three members of one 
subgroup of y, and for over five passus members of a sub-subgroup, 
and that WDi and I comprise two independent subgroups of y. 
Hence the important question is, Does L invariably contain the 
correct reading when WDi, I, and TH,.DURT:AH; all in common 
contain a wrong reading? I have shown that in a number of cases 
all these MSS, including L, have an incorrect reading or an erroneous 
omission. As L contains no significant deviations in common with 
any of the other three subgroups of y, aside from those possessed by 
all, it therefore constitutes a fourth subgroup of y. 

In MS I Chambers and Grattan believe they have found another 
independent line of transmission from the Original, with perhaps a 
few deviations in common with z, and a few in common with y.* 
I have shown, however, that I is a member of y, though not of the 
subgroup TH,DURT?AHs. 

The essential unsoundness of any critical text based on the 
assumption that L and I are descended from the Original in a line 
of descent independent of any other group of MSS is so obvious as 
to require no comment. 

1 Ibid., VI, 312. 2 Ibid., IV, 380 ff. * Ibid., IV, 382-83. 
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DETERMINING THE CRITICAL TEXT 


In this last part of my study I shall discuss several concrete 
problems of the sort that are encountered in the actual construction 
of the critical text, after all the preliminary work of determining the 
genealogical tree has been completed, and shall try to show how the 
tree is used in deciding the critical readings. 

It would take too long for me to speculate fully on all the psy- 
chological and mechanical reasons for the various sorts of errors, 
but one or two remarks may be offered. The “average” mediaeval 
scribe utterly lacked the modern typographical compositor’s ideal 
of conscious fidelity to his “copy.” If he was careless or stupid, he 
introduced several kinds of misreadings into his copy, or omitted lines 
or words. If, on the other hand, he was a careful or critical reader 
of his “copy,” he was likely to change the sense if he thought it 
could be improved, thus indulging in what we now call “conjectural 
emendation,” or even editorial rewriting. Sometimes the possessor 
of a MS compared it with another copy of the same work, and, 
noticing differences between the two copies, scratched out the words 
of one MS and substituted those of the other, or added lines not 
in his MS. We have a great many cases of this in MSS H and Hz, 
and sporadic cases of it in a number of other MSS of the A-text. 
A later copy of a MS which had thus been “‘corrected”’ would nat- 
urally reproduce only the “revised” readings, and the modern text 
editor would perhaps encounter considerable difficulty in placing 
such a contaminated MS in his tree. Some contaminations got in 
unconsciously because the scribe was previously familiar with the 
work through copying it or reading it in a MS belonging to some 
other family branch. While carrying a line in his mind between 
reading it in his “copy”’ and writing it down, he might unconsciously 
substitute a formerly read or written term for the one in his “copy.” 
The substitution of inferior or non-alliterating readings, often 
synonyms, must have been an unconscious process. The scribe 
merely reproduced the meaning of the line substantially, without 
caring for exactness. And there must have been many shades and 
sorts of errors between the conscious emendations and contaminations 
and the unconscious substitutions. 
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Then there are errors due to mis-seeing, or to mishearing, or to 
purely mechanical miswriting. One letter may be misread for 
another with a similar shape. “h” and “b,” “t” and “ce,” “n” 
and “‘u,” “e” and “o,” “b” and “1” are pairs of letters one of 
which might be easily misread or miswritten for the other. Words 
such as “lene,’”’ “leue,” “‘loue’”’ might thus be substituted for one 
another. Or “hye,” “by,” or “ac,” “at,” or “beste,” “este” 
might be confused. All these are variants to be found in our MSS. 

The so-called “errors of mishearing” might occur in one of two 
ways. ‘Copy’ may have been read aloud by one scribe and written 
by another or others, though there is little positive evidence that 
this method was practiced in the Middle Ages. These errors seem 
to me to have much more probably occurred in the work of scribes 
who belonged to what psychologists call the “auditory type”— 
individuals who remember in auditory images. Such persons most 
naturally read aloud, or imagine vividly that they read aloud, mate- 
rial that they wish to copy. My theory is that most errors of this 
type in mediaeval MSS occurred in this way, and not through a 
mishearing of what was being read aloud by another. 

We are now ready to discuss some concrete problems. 

The easiest sort of error to eliminate is the single reading of 
T (our base), when all the other MSS agree against it. One case 
occurs in 1.49: 

Cesar Pey seide we se wel ichone. 
“Dey] panne,” T; “ Pey rest.” 

The reading peculiar to one sub-subgroup is the next to the 
easiest to eliminate. One occurs in 5.16: 

Piries and plomtrees wern puffed to be erpe. 
“nlomtrees] plantes,” TH.D. 

Even the reading of a whole main group must be held to be of 

no weight critically if the other main groups agree against it. A case 


is in 1.37: 
Dat is be wrecchide world pe to betraye. 


“wrecchide,” TH:DRT:LWDil z; “wicked,” HV (UAH; defective). 
These three problems are all simple. A more complicated one 
comes in Prol. 42: 


Fayteden for here foode fou3ten at Pe ale. 
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“Fayteden H] Flite panne,” T; “Faytours,” H,; ‘Flytteden &,” 
D; “pei fliten,” URT:; ‘‘Faytours,’”’ L; ‘They faited,” W; “And 
flyted fast,” Di (Di is full of contaminations from the C-text in the 
Prol., but the C-text here reads “‘Faytynge”); “Fayted,” I; ‘“ Fey- 
neden hem,” V; “Fayteden,” z (AH; defective). The reading of 
TDURT, supports “Fliten” for this subgroup of y. Hz must be 
a contamination. But L, I, and W support ‘“Fayteden.” Di goes 
strongly against its sister, W, in favor of ‘‘Fliten,” for Di’s reading, 
which is in disagreement with that of the C-text, must be the original 
reading of its A-text ancestor. ‘“‘Fayteden” of H is supported by 
“‘Feyneden hem” of V, which seems to be a substitution of a synonym 
for H’s reading, the reading of x. ‘“Fayteden” in z supports H 
(and x) and practically three of the subgroups of y. The CT must 
therefore be ‘‘ Fayteden.”’ 

A more complicated problem, or pair of problems, is to be found 
in 5.221 (229). 


panne sat sleube vp & seynide hym faste. 
“seynide hym faste,” TH2U]; “semed hym faste,” D; ‘‘shryned (or 
shryued ?) him faste,” R; “signed him faste,” L; ‘“‘sayned hem 


fast,”” W; “seynyd hym ofte,” Di; “schraffe hym full fast,” T:; 
“syhed ful faste,” A; “syhede faste,” H;; ‘crowchid him fast,” I; 
“seide to hym siluen,” H; “sikede sore,” V; “seyned hym swithe,” z. 

Three branches of y attest “seynide”—L, WDi, and I, which 
has an obvious substitution of a synonym—“crossed”’ for “signed.” 
Of the fourth subgroup of y, four MSS (all belonging to one sub- 
subgroup) support “‘seynide.” They are TH,DU. R, the sister 
of U, with “shryned,” an error due to an imperfect auditory image, 
illuminates the step that must have existed in the ancestor of To, 
which had “shryned,” which in turn was misread “shryued,” and 
then changed to “schraffe”; “syhed” in AH; looks like the result 
of a careless visual image of “‘syned,” or perhaps of some mechanical 
carelessness at some stage of transmission. The reading of x can 
hardly be reconstructed with certainty, but x was so careless that 
the reading may have been that of H, “‘seide to hymsyluen’”’; for 
“seide” may have resulted from the omission of the horizontal 
nasal stroke from above the “i.” V’s “sykede sore” may be an 
attempt to improve some such reading as that of H, or it may be for 
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“sihede,”’ which may have arisen in the same way that it did in AHs3. 
We see then that two and a half of the four subgroups of y have 
“seynide,” while the other MSS of y have readings probably or 
obviously derived from ‘“‘seynide.” z has “seyned.” Both V and 
H may come from “seynide.”” The CT must therefore be “seynide.” 

As the last word in the line, y has “‘faste,” and z has “swipe.” 
z is not certain, but may have had V’s reading, “‘sore.” z and x 
have four alliterating syllables in the line, an arrangement of course 
not unknown to the A-text, but rather unusual. Further, 2’s incli- 
nation to change readings rather whimsically casts a great deal of 
doubt on “swithe.” z has such a multitude of clear errors, devia- 
tions and demonstrable substitutions that even if we could certainly 
determine its reading, we could not rely on it as surely as we usually 
can on that of y, which, we have seen, has very few errors. And, 
further, when x and y differ, with readings between which there is 
little or no choice, if z supports either, it almost invariably supports y. 
All probability therefore favors y’s ‘“‘faste.”” The CT for the half- 
line therefore should read, ‘‘seynide hym faste.” 

Another interesting problem may be found in 6.67 (70): 


panne shalt pou blenche at a bergh bere no fals wytnesse. 


“bergh WDi] berwh,” L; “berwe,’” D; “bourne,” TH2; “brige,”’ 
T:; “brook,” H3; ‘‘bowhe,’’ I; “brok,” V; “berghe,” z (H defective) ; 
“at a bergh] abak,” UR; A omits (U inserts ‘‘see”’ before “‘blenche”’). 

The reading “bourne,” “‘ brook,” of TH2H3V is rendered improb- 
able by both the context and the genealogical evidence. The author 
has already used a brook in his symbolical geography, and named it 
“be buxum of speche” (line 53). And of the feature in our line, 
whatever for the moment we may consider it likely to be, he says 
in the two lines following: 

He is fribid in wip floreynes & opere fees manye; 

Loke hou plukke no plante here for peril of pi soule. 
This description is obviously unsuitable for a brook, but perfectly 
appropriate for a hill. 

The genealogical evidence of L and WDi, forming two branches 
of y, favors “bergh”; “bowhe” of I may have an ‘‘o” for an “er”; 
“berwe” of D supports that reading for the ancestor of TH2D, for 
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D branches off collaterally with THe, being by itself of as much 
genealogical weight as TH: combined; “brige” of T: might have 
resulted from an erroneous expansion of “b‘ge,” which even might 
have been miswritten as “b'ge.” It is quite conceivable that 
“brok” of V and H; may have been the result of a similar error. 
The abbreviation for “er” might have been misread for that of 
“ur,” “ru,” while “k” and “w” in fourteenth-century handwriting 
look a great deal alike. The reading of UR, “abak,” can hardly 
be attributed to any classifiable sort of error, though it might be 
a conjectural emendation of “abrok.” z has “berghe.” y and z 
therefore support ‘“bergh,” and this is to be adopted into the CT. 

“Other things being equal,” the genealogical evidence must 
determine the CT. But sometimes other things are not equal. We 
may perhaps close with the discussion of a problem of this kind. 
It occurs in 2.198 (212): 


And ek wep & wrang whan heo was atachid. 


“wrang,” TH,.DURWDiz]; “wrong hire hondes,”’ LAIHV (T; 
omits the line). 

Here, so far as the MSS strictly of the A-text are concerned, 
“wrong hire hondes’’ is critically attested in the Original. But 
other elements must enter the problem. On the principle of the 
lectio difficilior, “hire hondes” would naturally be rejected by the 
text critic if the evidence were evenly balanced, for the inclusion of 
these words in the phrase certainly makes it the “easier reading.” 
That is, its presence would be more probably the result of scribal 
conjectural emendation than its absence would be due to intentional 
omission. The absence of the words in TH,DUR and in WDi is 
evidence in two of the four subgroups of y in favor of its omission. 
On the other hand, L and I are the other two subgroups of y, and are 
of equal genealogical weight with the former two subgroups. L, I, 
and VH (group x), and also MS A, a member of the same subgroup 
with TH,DUR, all attest the presence of the words in the CT. 
Might not the omission of the words be due to the carelessness of 
two scribes at some points of transmission of parts of group y? 
On the other hand, the third main group z omits the words; one 
and one-half main groups support each reading. Finally, in a line 
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outside of “Piers Plowman,” fully attested by MS evidence and 
meter, the verb “wringen” appears in this meaning without “the 


handes’”’: 
And lat him care and wepe and wringe and waille.' 


We must, I feel, attribute the presence of “hire hondes’’ to several 
independent inclinations to emend, or, rather, to write the obvious 
for the slightly more idiomatic phrase, on the part of the facile 
editor-scribe. The CT therefore must omit “hire hondes.’” Here 
“other things are not equal.” 
Tomas A. KNoTT 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 

1“'The Clerk’s Tale,” E 1212, Ozford Chaucer. Note also Le Morte Arthur (Harl. 
MS 2252), Furnivall, line 3931, and line 3746: 


Alle nyght gan he wepe and wrynge 
And went aboute as he were wode. 


Also Cursor Mundi, 23962: 


I se him [Christ] hang, i se hir [Mary] wring, 
be car all of bat cumli king.—MSS GCE. 


And observe the scribal editing in MS F: 
hir loueli fingris ho did wringe, etc. 





THE ORIENTAL IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


The purpose of the study whose results I propose to outline in 
the following paper has been threefold. I have endeavored: 

First, to bring together a corpus of Elizabethan plays dealing 
with oriental matter. I have restricted my study to those plays 
produced from 1558 to 1642, in which the events portrayed take 
place or could take place since the rise of the Ottoman empire in the 
thirteenth century. Furthermore, I have included only chose plays 
in which at least one Oriental appears in the dramatis personae. 
I have also taken account of both extant and non-extant plays, out 
of regard for the light which the latter throw on the subjects and 
general nature of these oriental plays and as an indicator of the inter- 
est taken by Elizabethans in the Orient. 

Secondly, to make an analysis of the plays thus collected, on 
the basis of: (1) types of plays; (2) sources; (3) scenes of action; 
(4) nationalities represented; (5) customs depicted. 

Thirdly, with this corpus as a basis and this analysis as a guide, 
aided also by an examination of the political situation in Europe 
and the relations between the English and the Orientals, to deter- 
mine how extensive and how accurate was the knowledge of the 
Elizabethans regarding the Orient. 


I. CORPUS OF PLAYS 


Following is the body of plays which I have considered in this 
study. They are arranged in chronological order, according to the 
most probable date of first production or writing. The titles itali- 
cized indicate non-extant plays. I have given in every case what 
information is ascertainable in regard to: (1) title; (2) type of play; 
(3) author; (4) general source employed; (5) source employed for 
the oriental matter. “Un.” indicates unknown. It will be noticed 
that the general source by no means corresponds necessarily with the 


oriental source. 
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The Blacksmith’s Daughter. Com. of travel. Auth. un. 
G.S.un. O.S. un. 

The History of the Soldan and the Duke of . Type un. 
Auth. un. G.S.un. O.S. un. 

Solymannidae. Lat. trag. of palace intrigue. Auth. un. 
G. S. Georgievitz (?). O.S.same(?). Brit. Mus. MS. 
The Spanish Tragedy. Trag. Auth. T. Kyd. G. S. un. 
O. S. Wotton. 

Tamburlaine the Great, I. Conq. play. Auth. C. Mariowe. 
G. 8. Fortescue, Perondinus. O. 5S. same. 

Tamburlaine the Great, II. Same as I. 

Soliman and Perseda. Trag. Auth. T. Kyd (?). G. S. 
Wotton. O. 8. same. 

The First Part of the Tragical Keign of Selimus. Conq. 
play. Auth. R. Greene (?). G. S. Paulus Jovius. O. 8. 
same. 

Tamber Cam, I. Cong. play. Auth. un. G.S.un. O.S. 
un. Plot extant. 

Tamber Cam, II. Same as I. 

The Rich Jew of Malta. Trag. Auth. C. Marlowe. G.S. 
un. O.S. un. 

Alphonsus, King of Aragon. T. C. Auth. R. Greene. 
G. 8. Facio (likely). O.S. un. 

Lust’s Dominion. Trag. Auth. un. G.S. un. O.S. un. 
The Battle of Alcazar. Trag. Auth. G. Peele. G. S. 
Frigius. O.S. same. 

The True History of George Scanderbeg. Conq. play. Auth. 
C. Marlowe (?). G.S.un. O.S. un. 

The Merchant of Venice. Com. Auth. W. Shakspere. 
G. S. Fiorentino, Gesta Romanorum, etc. O. S. un. 

The Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the Fair Greek. Trag. (?). 
Auth. G. Peele. G.S.un. O.S. un. 

The Famous History of Captain Thomas Stukeley. Biog. 
Chron. Auth. un. G. S. other plays, ballads, Frigius. 
O. S. same. 

Frederick and Basilea. Rom. drama (?). Auth. un. G.S. 
un. O.S.un. Plot extant. 

Vayvode. Type un. Auth. H. Chettle. G. 8S. un. O. S. 
un. 

The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy. Trag. Auth. Dekker, 
Haughton, Day. G. S. pamphlet (?), older play (?). 
O. S. same (?). 
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Alaham. Senecan Trag. Auth. F. Greville. G. S. un. 
O. S. un. 

Mahomet. Conq. play (?). Auth.un. G.S.un. O.S. un. 
A “Comedy” (on the capture of Stuhlweissenburg by the 
Turks). Com.(?). Auth.un. G.S.un. O.S. un. 
Zulziman. Conq. play (?). Auth. un. G.S. un. O. S. 
un. 

Tomumbeius sive Sultanici in Aegypto Imperii Eversio. 
Lat. conq. play. Auth. G. Salterne. G.S.un. O.S. un. 
The Tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice. Trag. Auth. 
W. Shakspere. G.S. Cinthio. O. S. same. 

Masque of Moors. Masque (?). Auth. un. G. S. un. 
O. S. un. 

Mustapha. Trag. Auth. F. Greville. G. S. Georgie- 
vitz (?). O.8S. same (?). 

Mulleasses, the Turk. Trag. Auth. J. Mason. G.S. un. 
O. S. un. 

The Travails of Three English Brothers. Chron. of adven- 
ture. Auth. Day, W. Rowley, Wilkins. G. S. Nixon. 
O. S. same. ; 

A Christian Turned Turk, or the Tragical Lives of Two 
Famous Pirates, Ward and Dansiker. Play of adventure. 
Auth. R. Daborne. G.S. pamphlets, ballads. O. S. same. 
The Fair Maid of the West, or a Girl Worth Gold,! I. Com. 
of travel. Auth. T. Heywood. G.S.un. O.S. un. 

The Fair Maid of the West, or a Girl Worth Gold,! II. 
Same as I. 

The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona. Trag. Auth. 
J. Webster. G.S.un. O.S. un. 

The Knight of Malta. T. C. Auth. (Beaumont and) 
Fletcher, Massinger, Field (?). G. S. Bandello, Boccaccio. 
O. 8. Bandello. 

Revenge for Honor. Trag. Auth. H. Glapthorne. G. S. 
Knolles. O.S. same. 

The City Nightcap. T. C. Auth. R. Davenport. G. S. 
other plays (?). O.S. same (?). 

The Renegado. T. C. Auth. P. Massinger. G. S. Cer- 
vantes. O. 8. same. 

The Courageous Turk, or Amurath I. Trag. Auth. T. 
Goffe. G.S. Knolles. O.S. same. 


1 As scholars do not agree as to the date of these plays, ranging as they do from 1603 
to 1622, I have placed them here as coming logically among the other plays of travel 


and adventure. 
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The Raging Turk, or Bajazet IJ. Trag. Auth. T. Goffe. 
G.S. Knolles. O.S. same. 

Osmond, the Great Turk or the Noble Servant. Trag. 
Auth. L. Carlell. G.S. Knolles. O.S. same. 

The Fool Would Be a Favourite, or the Discreet Lover. 
T.C. Auth. L. Carlell. G.S.un. O.S. un. 

The Rebellion. Trag. Auth. T. Rawlins. G. S. un. 
O. S. un. 

Mirza. Trag. Auth. R. Baron. G. S. Herbert, corre- 
spondence (?). O. 8. Herbert, correspondence (?). 

The Sophy. Trag. Auth. J. Denham. G. S. Herbert. 
O. S. same. 

Antonio of Ragusa.! Hist. (?). Auth. un. G. S. un. 
O.S. un. Bodl. MS. 


We have, then, a body of 47 plays, 13 of which are non-extant. 
They cover the period from 1579, the date of the first known play 
dealing with oriental matter, to 1642, the date of the closing of the 
theaters. On examination, it will be seen that the 47 plays of this 
period of 63 years fall, rather roughly, into four groups, separated 
by intervals of years when no plays of the kind were produced. 


These chronological groups are as follows: 


I. 1579-1581 3 years 3 plays. 
II. 1586-1611 25 years 32 plays. 
III. 1619-1627 8 years 6 plays. 
IV. 1638-1642 4 years 5 plays. 
Date unknown Antonio of Ragusa. 


Group II is clearly the main one. In this period of 25 years, 
containing nowhere intervals of more than 2 years, 32 plays were 
produced. It is in this period that the interest of the Elizabethans 
in the presentation of oriental characters, life, history, and customs 
was strongest. While of no great significance, is not this fact of some 
interest when taken in connection with the state of English drama 
in general during this period? It was, roughly speaking, this same 
period, from 1586 to 1611, that saw the greatest activity in the 


1 While the exact date of this play is unknown, Schelling includes it in his list of 
Elizabethan plays. See Falconer Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western MSS in 
the Bodleian Library at Ozford, III, 301, where the words “second half of the eighteenth 
century"’ are evidently a misprint for ‘“‘second half of the sixteenth century.”’ 
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Elizabethan drama at large. By far the greater part of the entire 
body of plays produced during the 85 years from 1558 to 1642 
appeared within these 25 years. Not only that, but practically all 
the vital stages in the development of Elizabethan drama, from its 
rise under Marlowe and Kyd to its perfection under Shakspere, are 
here seen. In fact, the very first play on our list of this period, 
The Spanish Tragedy of Thomas Kyd, may in a sense be taken as 
the starting-point, not only of the drama dealing with the Orient, but 
of the whole body of Elizabethan drama, as first fashioned in the 
school of Kyd, Marlowe, Greene, and Peele. And if such com- 
paratively crude plays as The Spanish Tragedy, Soliman and Per- 
seda, and Tamburlaine mark not only the beginning in oriental plays, 
but in the drama as a whole, we have fifteen or twenty years later the 
masterpiece of Othello, in which the central figure is an Oriental, 
and the dramatic art of which is as far removed from that of the three 
plays mentioned as is the noble Othello from the despicable Moor 
of this same author’s Titus Andronicus. 

When, again, we consider the authors of these oriental plays, we 
find that a goodly number of the important playwrights of the period 
were attracted to oriental matter. In this period of twenty-five years 
we find represented Kyd, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Shakspere, Dekker, 
Day, Greville, Heywood, and Webster. Extending our examination 
to the end of the Elizabethan period, we can add the names of 
Fletcher, Massinger, Glapthorne, Carlell, and Denham. With the 
plays of the period distributed thus widely among the important 
playwrights of the time, we are justified in the assertion that the 
production of oriental plays was not due to the fancy of any one 
author or group of authors, but that the interest of the Elizabethans 
was so considerable as to induce a majority of the main playwrights 
to write at least one play dealing with oriental matter. 


II. ANALYSIS OF PLAYS 


We now come to an analysis of the plays themselves. First, we 
shall consider the types into which these plays fall. The following 
summary will give the broad types under which they may be classi- 


fied and the relative frequency of each type. 
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SUMMARY 


Tragedies 

Conqueror plays 

Plays of travel and adventure 
Tragi-comedies 

Dramatic romances, etc 

Type unknown 


The first thing that strikes us in glancing at this summary is the 
great predominance of serious plays. The tragedies and conqueror 
plays in themselves number 28, and if we add 3 of the plays of travel 
and adventure, Stukeley, The Battle of Alcazar, and A Christian 
Turned Turk, which are also tragedies in a different form, we have 
31 plays out of 47 which are essentially tragic in nature. Of the 
remaining third, 16 in number, 5 are tragi-comedies and 4 are plays 
of travel and adventure of a tragi-comic nature. Only 4 out of the 
whole number merit classification under the lighter head of dramatic 
romances, comedies, and masques. Even here, the tragi-comic ele- 
ment in The Merchant of Venice, the only extant play of the group, 
hardly justifies us in separating it from the other tragi-comedies. 
And while it is probable that the three non-extant plays of this group 
were really in a somewhat lighter vein than the average tragi- 
comedy, we know too little of them to justify us in concluding that 
we have here a group which, in any real sense, merits classification 
under the comic as opposed to the serious type of drama. Of three 
plays we know nothing of the type, though it is likely that Vayvode 
was a conqueror play or tragedy similar to Scanderbeg, treating of 
the long struggle between one of the Vayvodes of Wallachia and the 
Ottoman Turks. 

Two-thirds of all these oriental plays, then, are tragic in nature. 
And of the remaining 16 plays, at least 9 are tragi-comic. Even 
accepting the 4 plays of the comic group as really comic in nature, 
we should have a miserably small representation. It is clear that 
there was something about the oriental matter dealt with which 
demanded serious treatment. Perhaps this was to be expected 
when we consider the probable conception which the Elizabethans 
had of the Orient as the domain where war, conquest, fratricide, 
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lust, and treachery had freer play than in the lands nearer home— 
a conception more or less justified by the actual facts. On the other 
hand, it may be due simply to the fact that the Elizabethans, like 
all other peoples before and since, not only interested themselves to 
a greater extent in the more serious because the more striking aspects 
in the affairs of foreigners, but that they actually knew much more 
about the wars and conquests of the Orientals than about the less 
serious and more common affairs of these people. Whatever the 
cause, the fact remains: the Elizabethan plays dealing with oriental 
matter were predominantly serious in nature. 

1. Types of plays.—In regard to most of the types represented, 
little comment is required. It may be noticed, however, that with- 
out exception all of the plays dealing entirely with Orientals are 
either pure tragedies or conqueror plays. Those into which Orientals 
and Occidentals alike enter are for the most part tragi-comedies or 
plays of travel and adventure. These last form an interesting group. 
The first in point of time is The Blacksmith’s Daughter, referred to in 
Gosson’s School of Abuse (1579) as “containing the trechery of Turks, 
the honourable bountye of a noble mind, the shining of vertue in 
distresse.’”? In Stukeley and The Battle of Alcazar, we have the glori- 
fication of an adventurous Englishman, who, after performing nu- 
merous exploits on land and sea, meets his death in northern Africa in 
the battle of Aleazar. Just as these two plays are founded on the 
facts of Stukeley’s life, which terminated in 1578 in the historical 
battle of Alcazar, so all the rest of these plays of adventure are 
founded, more or less loosely, on current events. The Travails of 
Three English Brothers depicts the adventures of the Sherley brothers 
in Persia and is based on the highly colored narrative by Anthony 
Nixon which describes with much distortion of facts the actual expe- 
riences of Anthony, Robert, and Thomas Sherley at the Persian 
court and elsewhere. A Christian Turned Turk is one of those plays 
resulting from the popular interest in a number of daring sea rob- 
beries that occurred about 1609. This play, based on ballads and 
pamphlets of the moment, and a number of others served the function 
of modern newspapers and told the people all about these sensational 
events. The Fair Maid of the West is of thesame nature. It breathes 


1P. 30 (in the Shakspere Society Pub., Vol. II). 
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of the very air of Plymouth and the salt sea, and the life of the sea- 
rover is made strikingly vivid. In all these plays there is rapid 
shifting of the scenes of action. Perhaps in no other type of play 
can we see so well the boundless energy and love of excitement that 
we always associate with the Elizabethans. 

2. Sources of plays.—Before dealing with the sources of these 
particular plays, it may be well to take some notice of the entire 
body of sources that might have been utilized by the Elizabethan 
dramatist for the oriental matter of his play. Von Hammer in his 
Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches gives a “ Verzeichniss der in Europa 
(ausser Constantinopel) erschienenen, osmanische Geschichte betref- 
fenden Werke.”! His complete list numbers 3,176 items. If we 
take only those likely to have been known to the Elizabethans— 
those printed between 1500 and 1640—we have over 1,600 items. 
These are mostly histories, but include also ballads, poems, tracts, 
pamphlets, and stories. The majority are in Latin, but a great 
number are in German, French, Italian, and Spanish, and some in 
English. The dramatist, then, had certainly no dearth of material 
which he could draw upon for the history, customs, and character 
of the Orientals. In fact, as Herford points out,? the history of the 
Turks was a perfectly ‘safe’ subject in every European book- 
market in the sixteenth century. The Ottoman empire was the 
mightiest in the world, and interest in the doings of the Turks was 
naturally intense. With these facts in mind, we shall not be inclined 
to regard a book dealing with the Orient as by any means an oddity 
and can see that the employment of such books as sources for plays 
was not only not an unusual thing, but a thing most naturally to 
be expected. 

Following is the list of sources used for oriental matter, arranged 
chronologically in the order in which they were first employed for 
particular plays. 

Sources Usep ror ORIENTAL MATTER 
1. Georgievitz, Bartholomaeus. De Turcarum Moribus, ca. 1481. 


(a) Solymannidae, 1581. 
(6) Mustapha, 1606. 
1 Joseph von Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Pest, 1827), Vol. X. 


2 The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century, p. 168. 
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2. Wotton, Henry. Courtlie Controversie of Cupids Cautels, 1578. 
(a) The Spanish Tragedy, 1586.' 
(b) Soliman and Perseda, 1588.1 
3. Fortescue, Thomas. The Foreste or Collection of Histories... . 
dooen out of Frenche into Englishe, ete., 1571. 
(a) Tamburlaine, I and II, 1587. 
. Perondinus, Peter. Magni Tamerlanis Scytharum Imperatoris Vita, 
ete., 1553. 
(a) Tamburlaine, I and II, 1587. 
5. Jovius, Paulus. Rerum Turcicorum Commentarius, etc., ca. 1550. 
(a) Selimus, 1588.? 
. Frigius, John Thomas. WHistoria de Bello Africano, etc., 1580. 
(a) Battle of Alcazar, 1591. 
(b) Stukeley, 1596. 
. Other Plays. 
(a) Stukeley, 1596. 
(b) The City Nightcap, 1624. 
. Ballads. 
(a) Stukeley, 1596. 
(b) A Christian Turned Turk, 1610. 
. Cinthio, Jiovanni Battista Giraldi. Gli Hecatommithi, 1565. 
(a) Othello, 1604. 
. Nixon, Anthony. (A pamphlet describing the travels of the Sherley 
brothers, title not ascertained), 1607. 
(a) Travails of Three English Brothers, 1607. 
. Pamphlets (miscellaneous). 
(a) A Christian Turned Turk, 1610.8 
2. Bandello, Matteo. Novelle, 1554. 
(a) The Knight of Malta, 1619.4 
3. Knolles, Richard. The Generall Historie of the Turkes from the first 
beginning, etc., 1603. 
(a) Revenge for Honour, 1624. 
(6) The Courageous Turk, 1627. 
(c) The Raging Turk, 1627. 
(d) Osmond, 1638. 
. Cervantes, Miguel de. (1) Comedia de los Banos de Argel, about 1585, 
and (2) Don Quijote de la Mancha, 1605. 
(a) The Renegado, 1624.* 


1 See Gregor Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis (1892). 
2 See Hugo Gilbert, Robert Greene's Selimus (Kiel, 1899). 
’ See A. E. H. Swaen, ‘‘ Robert Daborne’s Plays,’’ Anglia, Vol. XX. 
‘ See Erich Bliihm, Uber ‘‘ The Knight of Malta" und seine Quellen (Halle, 1903). 
5 See Theodor Heckmann, Massinger’s ‘‘ The Renegado"’ und seine spanischen Quellen 
(Halle-Wittenberg, 1905). 
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15. Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Years Travels into Divers Parts of Africa 
and Asia the Great, etc., 1638. 
(a) Mirza, 1642. 
(b) The Sophy, 1642. 
16. Correspondence (of an ambassador of Charles I at the Persian court to 


friends at Cambridge). 
(a) Mirza, 1642. 

We have here the sources for the oriental matter employed in 
22 of the 47 plays. The sources for the remaining 25 are not yet 
ascertained. However, 13 of these 25 are non-extant, so that we 
lack the sources of only 12 extant plays. Among the chief of these 
are The Jew of Malta, Alaham, Tomumbeius, and The Fair Maid of 
the West. What investigation I have been able to make regarding 
these plays has thrown no definite light on the question of their 
sources. 

It will be seen from this list that in the majority of cases histories 
were the sources employed. Out of 27 instances enumerated show- 
ing the employment of some source, 15 point to the use of histories. 
In 7 cases these histories were in Latin, and they were all used com- 
paratively early. No Latin source has been proved to have been 
used for a play written since 1606. The English histories, on the 
other hand, were all employed long after 1606, with the single excep- 
tion of Fortescue’s work, which is itself a translation from the French. 
Of the Latin histories, Georgievitz, Frigius, and Perondinus were 
each used twice. Of the English historians, Knolles was used 4 
times, Herbert twice, and Fortescue twice. It is surprising to find 
that Knolles was not oftener used, especially in view of the fre- 
quently met assertion on the part of scholars and historians of the 
dtama that Knolles was the common source for plays dealing with 
oriental matter. Professor Schelling’s statement that “the general 
source for English dramatists dealing with the history of the Otto- 
man Empire is Knolles’s General History of the Turks, 1603’ is cer- 
tainly inaccurate, in view of the fact that of the dozen or so plays 
that can properly be construed as dealing with the history of the 
Ottoman empire, 6 were written before Knolles’s history came out, 
and only 4 of the entire number point unmistakably to this as a 
source. 

1 Elizabethan Drama, 11, 496. 
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Next in importance to histories come stories. But we have only 
5 definite instances of their use: Wotton was used twice, Cinthio, 
Bandello, and Cervantes once each. It is not unlikely that stories 
may have been the material employed in some of those plays whose 
sources are not known, as for example The Jew of Malta, Alaham, 
and Mulleasses, though I am more inclined to think that Mulleasses 
and Alaham are the results of a rather grave distortion by the 
dramatists themselves of events recorded in histories. Plays are 
used twice, ballads twice, pamphlets twice, and correspondence once. 

This completes the list of the positively known sources. Only 
one inference of any definiteness can be drawn therefrom: that his- 
tory of some kind was very largely the storehouse for the oriental 
matter in these plays. And while ballads, stories, and pamphlets 
were also used to some extent, it is quite probable that if we knew 
the sources of the remaining 25 plays, we should find them to have 
been in large measure these same or similar histories, if for no other 
reason than that many of them are concerned with precisely the 
same subjects treated in the plays we know to have been thus derived. 

Accuracy of sources: We come now to the question of the reli- 
ability of the sources used. For if we are eventually to determine 
the extent and accuracy of the Elizabethan’s knowledge of the Orient 
as exhibited in these plays, we must know, in addition to the knowl- 
edge he acquired otherwise, not only the sources employed, but how 
closely these sources were followed, and how accurate they were. 
Some of these sources we know. As to the closeness with which they 
were followed, little need be said, as it is clear that in the great 
majority of cases, the dramatist has adhered faithfully to the account 
of the historian, story-teller, or pamphleteer. Tamburiaine is a 
good example of this, showing, both in the description of Tambur- 
laine himself taken from the Latin of Perondinus and in the sequence 
of events as taken from Fortescue, how closely Marlowe adhered to 
his sources. In Osmond and Revenge for Honor, to be sure, the 
dramatist takes liberties with his material. But these plays, unlike 
Mustapha and Solymannidae, which use the same material, do not 
pretend to be historical, and the dramatist cannot be called to 
account for failing to give us the story, when all he intended was to 
give us a story. With these and other minor exceptions, as in both 
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Goffe’s Turkish plays for example, we can credit the Elizabethan 
dramatist with following with tolerable faithfulness the materials he 
used. 

It is now necessary to determine in how far these sources, thus 
faithfully followed, present an accurate account of the history or a 
truthful picture of the customs and character of the oriental peoples. 
We shall leave out of account the stories and ballads, which from 
their nature are not amenable to criticism from the standpoint of 
fact, however much we may ask them to present the essential truth, 
which as a rule they do. We shall consider, then, the histories, 
which were used in the majority of cases as sources for these plays. 

Needless to say, history was not then written in the scientific 
spirit. Each historian copied from his predecessor, with or without 
acknowledgment, and felt no compunction in coloring the narrative 
to increase its interest, or in mingling legend with fact, with the result 
that his successor honestly accepted the whole as fact and so trans- 
mitted it to his successor with his own embellishments. And while 
it is true that, especially among the writers nearest the scene of 
action in time or place, the essential truth of the narrative is rarely 
lost sight of, it was inevitable that later writers, who were more and 
more distant from the time and place of the events described, should 
lose the sense of proportion, elevate legends to the rank of facts, and 
so give to the whole story the tinge of romantic untruth. 

Many examples might be cited in illustration of this phenomenon. 
But three instances will suffice—the stories of ‘The Murder of Mus- 
tapha,” “Mahomet and Hiren the Fair Greek,” “Bajazet and the 
Iron Cage.” The first of these stories is the basis of the main plot 
in three plays: Solymannidae, Mustapha, and Revenge for Honor; 
while it also enters prominently into two others: Alaham and Osmond. 
The plain facts about this famous episode, as given by von Hammer,' 
are these. Prince Mustapha, the eldest son and heir-apparent to 
the throne of Suleiman the Great, was an extremely accomplished 
and noble prince, a successful soldier, and the hope of the empire. 
But Roxolana, Suleiman’s Russian favorite in the harem, desired 
the succession for her own son Selim. With the aid of the Grand 
Vezir Rustem Pasha, who had married her daughter, Roxolana 


1 III, 317-18. 
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succeeded in convincing Suleiman that Mustapha was plotting his 
father’s overthrow, relying on his universal popularity among the 
soldiers and people. Suleiman, pretending to make a campaign 
against the Persians, marched his army into Asia Minor to the 
province then governed by Mustapha who innocently went to meet 
his father at Eregli. Pitching his tent beside Suleiman’s, the Prince 
went to the latter to pay his respects to his father. But on entering 
he found no one to greet him but the seven dread mutes, who at once 
strangled him. On hearing the news, Mustapha’s younger brother 
Tchihanger, who had loved him devotedly, fell ill and died of grief. 

Now, to these plain facts as related by all Ottoman historians, the 
European historians have not only added many stories of attempts 
at poisoning, of secret letters, of Suleiman’s urgent cries to the mutes 
to be swift in their work, and such other details as tend to augment 
Suleiman’s crime, but they have even made the Sultan go on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem to expiate his crime, and, what is more important 
for us, have all agreed in reporting Tchihanger’s death as due to 
suicide. This last particular is very important, as we shall see later 
in dealing with the customs of the Orientals, for, in addition to the 
fact that all 5 plays adopt many of the minor legendary accretions, 
3 of them introduce quite prominently the suicide of Tchihanger, 
and the suicide of some character is a strong factor in all. Thus the 
dramatist, honestly following his source, has, not to mention minor 
inaccuracies, been led to portray Suleiman as a feelingless father and 
unreasonable tyrant, Tchihanger as a suicide, and Roxolana’s 
daughter Carmena (in Mustapha) as a martyr to her love for her 
brother—all of which flatly contradicts the facts as related by all 
Ottoman historians and by von Hammer. 

The second story is that of ‘Mahomet and Hiren the Fair Greek,”’ 
used as the basis of the main plot in Osmond, The Courageous Turk, 
and presumably in Peele’s non-extant play of Mahomet and Hiren 
the Fair Greek. It is also the subject of Gilbert Swinhoe’s The 
Unhappy Fair Irene (1658), of Charles Goring’s Irene, or the Fair 
Greek (1708), and Dr. Johnson’s Irene (1749).! There is only one 
bare thread of a fact upon which the whole marvelous story has 


1 See also the poem by William Barksted entitled ‘‘ Hiren or the Fair Greke,’’ pub- 
lished n 1611. 
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hung these several centuries. I shall give in translation von Ham- 
mer’s account of the incident and its transformation into a story of 
tragic romance.' After describing the capture of Euboea from the 
Venetians, July 12, 1470, by Mohammed II, von Hammer concludes: 


Mohammed, in order to revenge himself for the loss of 50,000 men, satis- 
fied his rage against the brave defenders of their fatherland by means of 
ingenious tortures. Some of the Venetians were impaled, some quartered, 
some stoned; but the Greeks were led away as slaves, Paul Erizzo, as the 
ambassador of Calayrita and Leontari, was sawed in two, and his daughter, 
who did not show herself sufficiently yielding, was cut to pieces.2 Out of this 
incident has probably arisen the fable of Irene, which may well serve as 
material for an unhistorical tragedy (like that of Johnson’s), but deserves 
no place in history, least of all on the authority of a novelist like Bandello, 
whom the most recent editor of Leonardus of Chios, the Premonstratensian 
1’Kcuy, has not blushed in his notes to produce as an historical witness of 
this romantic episode.’ 


Out of this mere incident in one of Mahomet’s campaigns, which 
took place, not in Turkey but in Greece, not in 1453 but in 1470, has 
developed the romantic story of the capture of the beautiful slave 
Irene during the siege of Constantinople, Mahomet’s enslavement 


to her charms, the consequent disaffection among the soldiers at 
their Sultan’s indifference to war, the sacrifice of the Sultan’s love 
in cutting off his favorite’s head in the presence of his troops, and 
Mahomet’s immediate declaration to forswear the pleasures of the 
harem and straightway to lead his army to the battlefield against the 
Christians. Such is substantially the story of Osmond and The 
Courageous Turk, and most likely of Peele’s play also. 

The third story—that of ‘ Bajazet and the Iron Cage,” as seen 
in Tamburlaine, I—is perhaps the most interesting of all as showing 
what small errors on the part of historians can raise a mountain out 
of a molehill. Von Hammer devotes considerable space to the 
examination of this “question of the iron cage.” After describing 
the capture of Bajazet by Tamburlaine, the kindness with which he 
was treated by his captor, Bajazet’s abortive attempt to escape 


1 For further examples in German and French literature see Michael Stephen Ofte- 
ring, Die Geschichte der *‘ Schénen Irene" in der modernen Litteratur (Wiirzburg, 1897). 

? The italics are mine. 

+ II, 99-100, and note, p. 555. 
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through a tunnel in the ground, and the consequent necessity of 
keeping a closer guard on him, he says: 

During the day a more numerous guard surrounded him, and at night 
he was put in fetters. From this, and from a false interpretation of the 
Turkish word kafes, which signifies “cage” and also “latticed room” or 
“litter,” is derived the fable of the iron cage, repeated for so long a time by 
all the European historians after the Byzantine Phranzes and the Syrian 
Arab-Schah.! 


After passing in review all of the Ottoman historians, who naturally 
say nothing of an iron cage, he adds: 

This accords with the following words of Neschri [one of the oldest 
Ottoman historians]: ‘Timur had made a litter in which he (Bajazet) was 
carried, just as in a kafes between two horses.” It is evidently in this 
wrongly interpreted passage that we must recognize the primitive origin of 
the whole fable, which, growing with time, has finished by making itself a 
place in history. Not only does kafes mean, as we have said, a cage, but 
this word designates even today any latticed apartment of the women and 
even the dwelling of the Ottoman princes in the seraglio at Constantinople. 
Kafes is used also of the latticed litters in which the women of the harem are 
carried on journeys, and it is precisely in a vehicle of this sort that Bajazet 
was carried between two horses. Later some obscure Ottoman chroniclers, 
lovers of anecdotes, on the faith of a Syrian poetaster, transformed this 
litter into an iron cage.? 


Such is the origin of the famous story of Bajazet’s imprisonment 
in the iron cage which found place in all European histories, and 
which may be found illustrated, along with portraits of the sultans, 
in Lonicero’s Chronicum Turcicorum.2 There is, of course, less 
foundation for the scene where Bajazet and his wife commit suicide 
by dashing their brains out against the bars of the cage. Bajazet 
died eight months after the battle in which he was taken prisoner, 
not by violence, but of a broken heart, unable to endure the ignominy 
of defeat.‘ 

Thus is exemplified the almost inevitable tendency of legend to be 
treated as fact, given historians of a not too nice conscience and a 
taste for the romantic. These are perhaps small matters and do not 
greatly affect the question of the knowledge of the Elizabethans 

1 I, 317-18. 21, 319-20. 

* Philippo Lonicero, Chronicum Turcicorum (Frankfort am Main, 1578), p. 12 B. 


4 Ed. S. Creasy, History of the Ottoman Turks (1877), p. 49. 
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about the essential truth concerning the Orient. But it does show 
clearly that if Elizabethan dramatists erred in presenting false 
pictures of history or life, the blame was not theirs but that of the 
historians they followed. 

3. Scenes of action.—Obviously of much less importance than the 
question just considered is that of the location of the action of these 
47 plays. But it is not without some interest as a sort of visual- 
ization of the various peoples and lands that were presented to the 
Elizabethan audience. Needless to say, it isin many cases impossible 
definitely to localize the action, because of the shift from one land 
to another, from land to sea, and from continent to continent. In 
the following summary, therefore, I have been content to indicate 
the general locality of the main action of each play. 


ScENES OF ACTION 


European Turkey 
North Africa 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 

I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 


43 
4 


47 
Little comment is called for, as the table is self-explanatory. 
Two things, however, are worthy of notice: (1) that almost every 
country touching the Mediterranean is represented; and (2) that 
Turkey is the scene of more plays than any other land. Taken in 
connection with what follows and considered as an aid in the determi- 
nation of our conclusions, these two points are of some importance. 
4. Nationalities represented—The question now to be considered 


—the various peoples represented in these plays and the accuracy 
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of the characterization—is perhaps deserving of more attention than 
any other phase of this investigation. But the scope and difficulty 
of any satisfactory study of the question have precluded anything 
but a general survey of the field; and I have been forced to base my 
conclusions mainly on the average student’s knowledge of these 
peoples, supplemented by the additional knowledge I myself have 
acquired through a more or less intimate association with the present- 
day representatives of these same Orientals. 

In the following summary I have indicated the frequency with 
which these various nationalities occur in the 47 plays under con- 
sideration. 

NATIONALITIES REPRESENTED 


Turks in 
Westerners 


As Turkey was the land represented most often as the scene of 
action, so the Turks are the people occurring most frequently as 
characters. In fact, they occur oftener than the Westerners them- 
selves—a fact more striking than appears at first sight; for the term 
Westerner includes all the Christian nationalities of Europe, whereas 
the Turk is only one of the half-dozen oriental races which figure in 
these plays. Clearly the interest in the Turks was stronger than in 
any other oriental race. The Moors come next and then the eastern 
Christians—rarely designated by race, but presumably Armenians, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and so forth. The Persians, Tartars, Arabs, and 
Egyptians are much less prominent, owing not only to the less fre- 
quent contact of Westerners with these peoples, but also to the fact 
that they were much less “in the limelight” than their renowned 
neighbors, the Turks, and their coreligionists, the Moors. The Jews, 
of course, might occur in any play of most any character whatever. 

And now what is the picture given us by the dramatist of these 
various races? I shall give briefly and with as little taint of 
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prepossessed ideas as possible the impression I have received of each 
of these various nationalities through the reading of these plays. I 
shall there point out wherein it seems to me the dramatist’s char- 
acterization does or does not conform to the probably true char- 
acterization. 

The Turks are generally represented as valiant, proud-spirited, 
and cruel. There is almost universal admiration for their valor, and 
I can think of no instance where they are considered in any marked 
degree deserving of contempt. The railing of avowed enemies, as 
that of Tamburiaine against Bajazet and the Turks, cannot of course 
be considered indicative of the general attitude toward them. Their 
pride of spirit is continually dwelt upon. Their cruelty is brought 
out more in their dealings with one another than in those with other 
peoples. This is shown most often in the introduction of parricide, 
especially fratricide—in the Mustapha plays, Soliman and Perseda, 
Selimus, and others. No particular color of face is noted—a fact 
which shows clearly that the dramatist distinguished sharply enough 
between the Turks and the Moors, as the color of the latter is almost 
invariably mentioned in a prominent way.'! In the matter of the 
portrayal of good and bad Turks, the count stands about even. We 
have such villains as Ithamore in The Jew of Malta and Mulleasses 
in the play of that name. But we also have the distinctly noble 
character of Osmond in Carlell’s play, the illustrious prince Mustapha 
in all the plays dealing with this story, and such minor characters 
as Lucinda in The Knight of Malta. There seems to be no indication 
of a prejudice against the Turk, and the dramatist has not, there- 
fore, attempted deliberately to paint his worst side. As far as I can 
judge, he has given us a fairly accurate picture of the Turk of that 
time. It is true, of course, that the charge of cruelty against the 
Turk of today would be the grossest of libels, and there is scarcely 
any mention of that hospitality, patriarchal dignity and simplicity, 
and frank generosity that impress foreigners today as his most 
prominent qualities. But not oniy was the Turk most likely a 
different man at that time, but these simpler qualities would not be 
so easily known as his valor, pride, and cruelty. So it is more likely 

1 Contrast this with the frequent occurrence of the black-faced ‘‘ Turkish knight’’ 


in the English mummers’ plays. See Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., V, 36. 
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than not that the Elizabethan characterization of the Turk of 1600 
was an accurate one. 

The Moors are in some ways made similar to the Turks, They 
are almost always valiant and proud of spirit. But they differ in 
some ways also. They are more barbarous and distinctly lustful. 
We have only to think of Eleazar and Abdellah to get a distinct 
impression of their lustful leanings. But they are intelligent and 
masterful. And many are represented as exceedingly generous and 
noble. While Eleazar in Lust’s Dominion, Zanche in The White 
Devil, and Abdellah in The Knight of Malta are shown as villains, yet 
who can doubt the nobility of Othello, in a less degree that of Joffer 
in The Fair Maid of the West, and also of Mullisheg in the same play ? 
The Moors are persistently described as very dark, and almost 
invariably no distinction seems to be made between the inhabitants 
of northern Africa and the Negro. Why this confusion was made is 
a puzzling question, since in other respects they seem to have char- 
acterized the Moors with a fair degree of accuracy. No doubt a 
little too much stress was laid on their lustful inclinations—they 
were, in @ measure, made the scapegoat for the sins of all men, though 
there was of course more justification for it than in the case of some 
other oriental races. On the whole, they seem to have been less 
respected than the Turks, and this was probably a pretty just 
estimate. 

In distinction from the races just mentioned, the Elizabethans 
seem to have had very hazy ideas about the rest of the oriental 
nations. The Persians, Tartars, Arabs, and Egyptians might all 
have been cast in the same mold. Their morals are loose, and their 
monarchs are apt to be tyrannical. But there is not that definite- 
ness of characterization that we find in the case of the Turks and 
Moors. Tamburlaine, to be sure, is clearly drawn, but in almost 
every other case we feel that a complete shift of characters, say from 
Arabia to Persia, would not have called for a change in characteri- 
zation. On the score of indistinctness, then, these characters are 
certainly inaccurate. 

The Jew, whom I have not considered as an Oriental, appears in 
six plays, and in every one he is the villain or one of them. He is 
either a grasping miser or a treacherous tool, and no sympathy is 
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ever shown for him. Eastern Christians are treated very slightly 
and figure almost universally as slaves and inferiors. 

In brief, the characterization of the Oriental is fairly accurate, 
considering the fact that the great majority of dramatists very likely 
never saw one of them. The attitude toward him is usually one of 
genuine interest and, except in the case of the Moor, rarely shows 
any avowed prejudice, if allowances be made for the very natural 
religious antagonism of Christian toward Mohammedan. The con- 
fusion of Moor and Negro is of course an error. And we cannot 
claim a great deal for the dramatist’s knowledge of the Orientals 
other than Turks and Moors. But I think we shall have to give 
him credit for a much more accurate and dispassionate portrayal of 
oriental character than we are wont to do. 

5. Customs depicted.—We now come to the consideration of the 
last phase in the analysis of these plays. How closely are the 
Elizabethan dramatists in touch with the customs of the Orientals, 
and how accurate are they in depicting them? That their knowl- 
edge of oriental life was much greater than we usually give them 
credit for is quite evident. In almost everything that concerns the 
Mohammedan religion, the observance of its religious forms and the 
tenets of its followers, they display considerable knowledge. This 
is not remarkable when we consider the avidity with which Europeans 
seized upon all books relating to the religion and customs of the 
Turks and other Orientals and the great mass of such books that we 
have seen were at their command. And whatever may be said of 
the inaccuracy of the histories of the Orient, this charge can hardly 
be applied to the books describing oriental customs generally and 
religious customs in particular. For they were more often written 
by men who had seen what they described and dealt with contempo- 
rary matters and not with affairs of two hundred years past. Many 
of our plays are quite specific in describing religious tenets, as Mus- 
tapha and Alaham. The life of the seraglio and harem seems to 
have been fairly well known. And The Renegado of Massinger is an 
excellent example of a play showing throughout an intimate knowl- 
edge of minor but telling details in regard to oriental life that nobody 
but a careful student or an eyewitness could possess. Except for 
such minor inaccuracies as the mention of a church or temple in 
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place of a mosque, and allowing for the almost universal conception 
of the Turks as more superstitious than the Europeans, it is pretty 
certain that, generally speaking, the customs of the Orientals were 
depicted with a fair approach to accuracy and a proper conception 


of their significance. 

There is, however, at least one glaring exception to this tolerably 
faithful portrayal of eastern customs—the introduction of suicide 
among the Mohammedans. As I pointed out in dealing with the 
sources of the Mustapha plays, European historians transformed the 
death of Tchihanger by grief into his death by suicide, contrary to 
the facts and all Ottoman historians. This was not merely a dis- 
tortion of a particular fact, but, as we shall see, a violent misrepre- 
sentation of a fundamental rule of life among all Mohammedan 
peoples. Suicide of Orientals occurs in six of our body of plays 
in Alaham, Revenge for Honor, Osmond, Mustapha, Solymannidae, and 
Tamburlaine, I. The Elizabethan audience might be justified in 
concluding from this fairly prominent presentation of suicide that 
suicide was as common among Orientals as it had been among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and still was among all Christian 
peoples. Nothing, however, could be farther from the truth, as 
anyone acquainted with oriental life and history knows. A brief 
citation from von Hammer will suffice to make clear the truth of this 
assertion. In relating the death by self-starvation of Chosrew Pasha, 
a favorite minister of Suleiman’s who in 1547 experienced a sudden 
fall from glory strikingly similar to that of Cardinal Wolsey, von 
Hammer says: “and he took neither food nor drink, till on the 
seventh day he died; a manner of death not uncommon among 
Greeks and Romans, but almost unheard of in the histories of the 
Moslims, who moreover are preserved from the cowardice of death 
through suicide by religious submission to the decrees of fate.’! It 
is evident from this passage that suicide has always been rare among 
Moslims, just as it is today. Very likely the dramatist was not 
acquainted with this fact, and in making his Orientals commit 
suicide he was merely introducing one of the time-honored stage- 
scenes that would be perfectly true to life among any but Moslim 
peoples. Still, as indicating a lack of knowledge concerning a most 


1 III, 282. 
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fundamental attitude toward life, or at least a disregard for this 
attitude, the Elizabethan dramatist and, therefore, the Elizabethan 
people must be charged with a limited conception of at least one 
important phase of oriental life. 


III. CONCLUSION 


We are now ready to attempt an answer to the question, “How 
extensive and how accurate was the knowledge of the Elizabethans 
regarding the Orient?” We shall first glance very briefly at the 
political situation; and then, bringing together the conclusions 
reached in the study of the nature and extent of our corpus of plays 
as a whole, and the various aspects of the analysis we have under- 
taken, we shall endeavor to focus the light from these various sources 
on this final question. 

If there ever was a time in the world’s history when the eyes of 
Europe should have been turned to the Orient, the sixteenth century 
was that time. And if there ever was a period in which interest in 
the East was not merely one of curiosity or novelty, but an active 
interest made necessary by the conditions of the time, it was the 
Elizabethan period. In the year 1600 the Ottoman empire was by 
far the most powerful in the world. Its territories extended from 
the Persian Gulf on the southeast to within a few miles of Vienna on 
the northwest; from the Atlas Mountains of Africa on the south- 
west to the Caucasus on the northeast. Twenty different races 
inhabited this empire. Its armies had for two hundred years been 
the best in existence, and, although some improvement had taken 
place in the armies of western Europe during the sixteenth century, 
“the Ottoman troops were still far superior to them in discipline and 
in general equipment.’' Under Suleiman the Magnificent, whose 
splendid reign of forty-six years had closed in 1566, the empire had 
been thoroughly consolidated, it enjoyed prosperity at home and 
universal prestige abroad. 

We have seen what a flood of books poured over Europe in the 
sixteenth century, telling of the rise of the Ottoman empire, relating 
in detail the exploits of the sultans, describing minutely the customs 
and religion of these powerful people. The Elizabethans, like all 


1 Creasy, p. 201. 
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the rest of Europe, were eager readers of these books. But it was 
not alone through books or mere hearsay that they acquired an 
interest in the Orient. The contact was much more real. From 
the year 1579, when three English merchants obtained from the 
Porte the same privileges for English residents in Turkey as those 
already enjoyed by other nations, the number of English merchants, 
travelers, and officials who visited or settled in the Orient constantly 
increased. In 1583 William Harebone became the ambassador of 
Queen Elizabeth to Constantinople, and, as Creasy says, 

sought anxiously to induce the Sultan to make common cause with her 
against the Spanish King [Philip II], and his great confederate the Pope of 
Rome .. . . and there is a letter addressed by her agent at the Porte to 
the Sultan in Nov. 1587, at the time when Spain was threatening England 
with the Great Armada, in which the Sultan is implored to send, if not the 
whole tremendous force of his empire, at least 60 or 80 galleys, ‘‘against that 
idolater, the King of Spain, who, relying on the help of the Pope and all 
idolatrous princes, designs to crush the Queen of England, and then to turn 
his whole power to the destruction of the Sultan, and make himself universal 
monarch.! 

The Turks promised help, but did nothing. Not only did the 
English use persuasion, but they are said to have sought, by large 
gifts of money to Seadeddin the historian, to gain the ear of the 
Sultan, in whose favor he was. There are three other letters to the 
Sultan from Elizabeth or her ambassador; one from Windsor in 
1582, concerning commercial privileges; another of 1587, requesting 
the release of some English prisoners from Algiers; a third of Novem- 
ber 30, 1588, announcing the defeat of the Armada, and still urging 
the Sultan to attack Spain.? In 1599 the Queen sent Thomas Dal- 
lam, a master organ-builder, to Constantinople with the present of 
an elaborate organ for the Sultan as a means of winning his favor 
for English commerce in the East and his help against her enemies.* 

These are some of the incidents showing the practical nature of 
the relations between England and Turkey. After 1600, of course, 
these relations were of increasing significance. Not only did the 

1 Creasy, pp. 227-28. 

2 See von Hammer, IV, 621-25, where all these letters are given in full. 

3 See the Diary of Master Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600, edited for the Hakluyt Society 
by J. Theodore Bent (London, 1893). 


‘ The first Turkish envoy to England, Mustapha, arrived In 1606. 
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English go to Turkey, but the Turks came to England—with differ- 
ent intent, however. The following from Bates’s Touring in 1600 
illustrates the further reason the Elizabethans had for being inter- 
ested in the Turks: 

In 1616 Sir G. Carew writes to Sir T. Roe that the Turks are passing out 
of the Mediterranean now, had just carried off all the inhabitants of St. 
Marie, one of the Azores, and might be looked for round England soon. 
In 1630 they took six ships near Bristol and had about forty of their vessels 
in British seas. In the following year they sacked Baltimore in Ireland; 
but so far was the English government from being able to assert itself that 
Robert Bayle writes of his passage from Youghal to Bristol past Ilfracombe 
and Minehead in 1635, that he passed safely “‘though the Irish coasts were 
then sufficiently infested with Turkish galleys; while in 1645 they called at 
Fowey and carried off into slavery two hundred and forty persons, including 


some ladies.’”! 

It was not mere desire for novelty, then, that prompted this 
interest in the Orient. It was of necessity an active and lively 
interest in a powerful people, similar in many ways to our interest 
in the Japanese of today. With this hasty survey of the political 
situation in mind, we are now ready to draw our conclusions. 

In the first place, we saw from the mere list of plays and the 
variety of subjects treated that the interest in the Orient was con- 
siderable. We then saw from the study of the types represented 
that the interest inclined to plays of a more serious nature—mostly 
tragedies and conqueror plays. From a survey of the sources we 
saw that in the majority of cases history was the material used, and 
that while this history was by no means always accurate as to details 
it reproduced the essential spirit of the Orient with a fair degree of 
truth and was in general faithfully followed by the authors of these 
plays. We saw further that these plays dealt with almost every 
land bordering the Mediterranean, but principally with Turkey. 
The nationalities represented included also practically all the races 
of the Orient. The Turks appeared most frequently, then the 
Moors; and while in certain cases striking inaccuracies were noticed, 
and while the delineation of the other oriental races was made with 
much less distinctness and understanding, yet on the whole the por- 
trayal of the Oriental was fairly true to life. We saw, also, that in 
the depiction of customs the Elizabethan dramatist was, in general, 


1E. 8S. Bates, Touring in 1600 (New York, 1911), pp. 185-86. 
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possessed of sufficient knowledge and sympathy to present to his 
audience a fairly detailed and correctly colored picture of oriental 
ways of life. In the important matter of suicide, however, we were 
compelled to charge him with either lack of knowledge or disregard 
of it. 

Keeping in mind, then, the considerable interest in the Orient 
that certainly did exist, and which is evidenced by the great number 
and variety of books about the Orient, by the number and variety 
of these plays themselves, and by the political situation of the time, 
we should expect a considerable and fairly accurate knowledge of 
the objects of this interest. And this, it seems to me, is what we find 
revealed in these plays. We have found some historical inaccuracies, 
a lack of any very distinct conception of race characteristics other 
than those of the Turks and Moors, and a rather serious miscon- 
ception of a fundamental rule of life. Yet, if we consider the pitifully 
meager knowledge possessed by the average American regarding the 
history, character, and customs of the Oriental, aided as he is by 
the book of travel, the newspaper, the telegraph, and the touring- 
steamer, we shall feel that he has made little use of his advan- 
tages. And I have little hesitation in recording my belief that, 


speaking not only comparatively but absolutely, the average Eliza- 
bethan had as wide and as accurate a knowledge of the Orient as 
has the average American of the present day. 


Louis WANN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 








THE DO AUXILIARY—1400 to 1450 


To set up the least inventive of all poets, John Lydgate, as the 
innovator of anything requires almost more audacity than I am 
willing to admit and almost less judgment than I hope I possess. 
Yet a fairly thorough search through the printed remains of English 
writers of Lydgate’s day and earlier emboldens me to make the 
statement that the Monk of Bury has left the first recorded frequent 
use of the unambiguous do auxiliary in English. 

The abundance of do present and past indicatives in Lydgate’s 
Temple of Glas was noticed, for the first time, by Courmont.' The 
restriction of this investigation to a single and unusually short poem 
of Lydgate’s led its author into several absurd generalizations and 
into many complete misstatements in regard to Lydgate’s use of 
the do periphrastic tenses. It prevented him, too, from recognizing 
the significance, so far as historical grammar is concerned, of Lyd- 


gate’s employing the construction twenty-one times in a poem of 
only one thousand four hundred and three lines. This is not the 
place to correct Courmont’s misstatements in detail; but disregarding 
his work both as incorrect and as insufficient, I shall make, first of 
all, a very general but quite true statement of Lydgate’s use of the 


do auxiliary. 

In his long poems Lydgate frequently employs the do auxiliary. 
In the 4sop there are twenty examples of this construction; in the 
Temple of Glas, twenty-one; in the Troy Book (ll. 1-4000), thirteen; 
in Resoun and Sensuallyte (ll. 1-4100), thirty; in the Pilgrimage of 
the Life of Man (ll. 1-4000), twenty; in the Secrees of Olde Philosoffres 
(ll. 1-1491), seventeen. Furthermore, the construction appears in 
forty-five of the sixty-eight short poems printed in MacCracken’s 
Minor Poems of Lydgate. It is found as frequently as thirteen times 
in the three hundred and seventy-seven lines of A Seying of the 
Nightingale (pp. 221 ff.). None of the poems in this collection in 


1 Studies on Lydgate’s Syntax in The Temple of Glas (Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
des Lettres Université de Paris). Paris, 1912. 
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which the do auxiliary is not found is longer than one hundred and 
ninety-two lines.! 

Beyond this general statement, I wish to call attention at this 
time to three especially interesting points in regard to Lydgate’s use 
of the do auxiliary. 

In the first place, if Lydgate’s 4sop is to be given a date as early 
as 1387,? the twenty examples of the do auxiliary in this short col- 
lection of poems’ fix his use of it far ahead of that of any other writer 
I have read. Lydgate is here using the periphrastic do not “during 
the generation” following Chaucer,‘ but in the middle of Chaucer’s 
great period. We shall have, then, either to explain away the early 
date of the Zsop or to recognize the unusualness of Lydgate’s form 
of expression in this poem. 

In the second place, The Serpent of Division is the only well- 
authenticated work of Lydgate of any length in which the do auxil- 
iary is not used. This fact need not, however, raise any new doubt 
about Lydgate’s authorship of this prose translation; for, although 
I have not carried the particular inquiry far enough to say conclu- 
sively whether the prose form is responsible for this exception or not, 
I am strongly of the opinion that the do auxiliary was admitted first 
into poetry. Such a difference between prose and poetry is clearly 
seen, for example, in the work of John Capgrave, a clerical resident 
of Lynn, Norfolk, in the second quarter of the fifteenth century. 
In Capgrave’s verse Life of St. Katharine the do auxiliary is found 
as frequently as it is found in Lydgate’s verse; while in his prose 
Lives of St. Augustine and St. Gilbert, of practically the same date 
as the Life of St. Katharine, it occurs but four times in one hundred 
and forty-two pages. 

In the third place, the do auxiliary is so characteristic of the well- 
authenticated poetry of Lydgate—in poems of any considerable 
length, of course—that those scholars who are busily engaged in 
assigning this and that poem of unknown authorship to him must 


1 Misericordias Domini, pp. 71 ff. The absence of the construction in a short poem 
is, of course, of no consequence. 

2? Shick, Lydgate’s Temple of Glas, p. xcix. 

3 There are no differences in this particular between the text of this poem printed 
by Sauerstein in Anglia, XI, and that printed by Zupitza in Archiv, 85. 

¢ Courmont’s statement, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 
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take account of it. Yet in none of the attempts to establish Lyd- 
gate’s authorship or to take away from him traditionally assigned 
authorship has the presence or the absence of do periphrastic tenses 
been considered. The construction will, I shall show later, easily 
separate Chaucer’s and Lydgate’s work; or Lydgate’s and Hoc- 
cleve’s; but it will not, of course, determine between a composition 
of Lydgate and one of a fifteenth-century neighbor of his. 

The almost complete absence of the do auxiliary in Lydgate’s 
“deare maister”’ has been stated with varying degrees of uncertainty 
by Dietze,! by Kenyon,? and by Courmont in the work already 
berated. Dietze, unfortunately concerned only with Chaucer’s prose, 
finds no example of the do auxiliary in the only work of Chaucer’s 
he examined, the Tale of Melibeus. Kenyon cites six examples from 
Chaucer. He admits the possibility that none of these, except 
B 3622 and B 3624,‘ is auxiliary. By a generosity of interpretation 
between the causative and the auxiliary use of do I am quite willing 
to consider all of these examples auxiliaries, and I should like to add 
to Kenyon’s list a case of certain causative use: 

This Nicholas no lenger wolde tarie 

But doth ful softe unto his chambre carie 

Bothe mete and drinke for a day or tweye (A 3410). 
It was quite necessary that Nicholas himself “carie bothe mete and 
drinke” to his room; for, had he caused an agent to perform the 
work, his deception would probably have been discovered. Cour- 
mont, however, finds in Chaucer but one instance of the do auxiliary: 
B 3624. 

May I insert here an illustration of the difference between the 
certain and the ambiguous use of the do auxiliary? In regard to the 
causative function of do in That doth me flee’ there can be no doubt. 
There can be as little doubt, on the other hand, about the auxiliary 
use of do in this sentence: But drede ban dop awake. But when we 


1 Das Umschreibende Do in der neuenglischen Prosa, Jena, 1895, p. 14. 

2 The Syntaz of the Infinitive in Chaucer (Publications of the Chaucer Society, 1909 
for 1905), pp. 154 ff. 

3 Canterbury Tales, B 3622, B 3624, D 853; Book of the Duchess, 753; House of 
Fame, II, 528; Troilus and Criseyde, IV, 880. 

4In his Essay on Chaucer's Language and Versification (p. xcv, note 35, Vol. I of his 
edition of the Canterbury Tales) Tyrwhitt called attention to these two cases. 

5 House of Fame, 610. 6 Temple of Glas, 672. 
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read in Chaucer’s translation of Boethius'!: and though he do ere 
his feldes plentivous with an hundred oxen, we cannot say whether the 
the action is indirect (he had the ploughing done) and therefore 
causative or direct and consequently auxiliary. If the decision 
seems at first glance easily in favor of causative use here,? bear in 
mind the expression of direct action in Alfred’s translation of the 
same sentence (and Peah he erige his land mid /usend sula) and in 
the Latin original (Ruraque centeno scindat opima boue). Many 
examples of this sort of ambiguity, where it is difficult to determine 
whether it is the intention of the author to express direct or indi- 
rect action, may be cited from Chaucer: some of them have been 
cited. Such ambiguous cases in Chaucer have, however, little 
significance historically, for they may be found even more frequently 
than in Chaucer as early as the Havelock and Floris and Blanche- 
fleur. 

If the easy-going Chaucer practically did not use the con- 
struction at all, we should not be disappointed if we fail to find it 
in the work of the prim and moral Gower. Gower does not use the 
do auxiliary. The homely but frozen language of the authors of 
Piers the Plowman has it not.2 Dietze* furnishes me with the infor- 
mation that no case of it occurs in Wyclif’s Gospel of John; nor have 
I found one in his sermons. John Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s 
Polychronicon (1387) shows no example in Book II (138 pages). 
It is not found in the West Midland Alliterative Poems (about 
1375). In the twenty or more books of Barbour’s Bruce (about 
1375) the do auxiliary does not appear. The romances before 1400, 
whose syntax is as fixed as that of the conservatives in language 
grouped above, furnish only an occasional instance: Joseph of 
" Arimathie, one; Sir Ferumbras, one. 

Passing from these compositions of the last half of the fourteenth 
century, representing all the dialects, to writers on the turn of the 


1 Book III, Metrum 3. 
2 A footnote in the Globe Chaucer translates: ‘‘ have his fields plowed.”’ 
* Unless A VIII, 164 be an example: 
And so bileeue I lelly* (vr lord forbeode hit elles!) 
pat pardoun and penaunce* and preyers don sauen 
Soules bat han sunget. 
4 Op. cit., p. 14. 
5 With the exception of: quat on dot} mene (Pearl, 293). 
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century and after 1400, I list as frequent users of the do auxiliary, 
in addition to Lydgate: John Myre, the author of Instructions for 
Parish Priests and the Festial (Shropshire, 1400-1420); John Cap- 
grave (Norfolk, about 1440); Oswald Bokenam (Suffolk, 1443); 
John Audelay (Shropshire, early fifteenth century); the writer of 
Torrent of Portugal (perhaps Northeast Midland, after 1400). 

One is immediately struck with the fact that all of these compo- 
sitions, not chosen and grouped at random, are from the Midland 
district. Two certainly, three probably, are from the East Midland, 
the district of Lydgate’s birthplace, Newmarket, and of his long 
residence, Bury St. Edmunds. The geographical unity of these 
compositions in which the do auxiliary is frequently used will be of 
more interest when I make the statement that Lydgate’s London- 
born-and-bred contemporary, Hoccleve, shuns the do auxiliary. 
As interesting from a dialectical standpoint as is Hoccleve’s avoid- 
ance of the construction, I seriously doubt the sufficiency of this 
single piece of evidence to push a conclusion that the do auxiliary 
was not in use in the London language of Hoccleve’s time. His 
failure to employ do periphrastic tenses may be accounted for by his 
conservatism. He may have been consciously following the 
“maister’”’ more closely than Lydgate did. Unfortunately there 
is no other record to search.' 

The dialectical importance of this evidence grows in the face 
of the fact that in the Northern dialect of Lydgate’s day the do 
auxiliary is sparingly found when it is found at all. In two thousand 
lines of the Thornton MS? there is no instance of it; in all of the 
York Plays, but four; in the whole of the Townley Plays, but seven.* 


1 There is but little poetical material, too, from the South at this period to examine. 
The Tale of Beryn uses the do auxiliary fairly frequently. The Vita S. Etheldredae 
Eliensis (Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, p. 282), from Wiltshire about 1420, has 
twelve examples in its one thousand, one hundred and thirty-one lines. This is signifi- 
cant in view of the statement that today in the southwestern dialects the periphrastic 
do form has “‘ practically taken the place of the simple form of the verb’’ (N.E.D.). 


2 As printed by Horstmann, Altenglischen Legenden, pp. 407, 454. 


8 The large number of imperatives formed with do plus a verb in both the York and 
Townley Plays do not come into the count (for example, Do make the redy; Townley, 
p. 44, 1. 138). If the majority of these do’s are not still exclamatory, they surely are of 
exclamatory origin. The origin of this construction should be clearly separated from that 
of the do plus infinitive periphrastic present and past indicative. 
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The farther north we go, the fewer do auxiliaries we find. In Middle 
Scots! the do auxiliary does not exist in the period 1400 to 1450. 

The absence of the do auxiliary in the language of fifteenth- 
century Northern writers is evidence confirmatory, it seems to me, 
of the claim that the causative do had a large share in bringing about 
the general use of the auxiliary do. This theory of origin was 
timidly suggested by Matzner? (1867) as an alternative theory of 
growth out of the do pro-verb. Dietze*® (1895) denied the theory of 
causative origin. He contended that the origin of auxiliary do is 
to be found in the “stellvertretendes” do. The writer of the do 
article in the New English Dictionary quite carelessly follows Dietze’s 
explanation, despite the fact that to the history of the construction 
from the beginning of the Old English period to the end of the Middle 
English period Dietze devotes only ten scant pages. In this impor- 
tant period of the actual rise and spread of the construction Dietze 
did no reading. With the slight exception of the prose Merlin (1450- 
60), he jumps from Chaucer to Caxton. Of necessity, his evidence 
is wholly insufficient, and his conclusions are worthless. 

Kenyon’ revived the theory of causative origin, though with 
a feeling of sufficiently proper uncertainty as to make him add as 
a contributory cause for the spread of the construction the frequent 
Middle English use of do with a noun (doth hem cure) without form 
distinction from the verb in the fifteenth century. In support of the 
contention that causative do at least influenced the growth of auxiliary 
do he cites a large number of instances from Chaucer in which 
causative leten, too, has been weakened into a mere auxiliary. As 
a further parallel, there should be added the reduction of Old French 
faire to an auxiliary (Soz le genoil li fait le pié trouchier).® 


1 There is one example in The King's Quair; one in three thousand lines of Wyn- 
toun's Chronicle; none in Book I of Ratis Raving; none in Rauf Coilyear. In regard to 
the use of the do auxiliary in modern Scotch, see Murray, Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland, pp. 215-16. 

2 Englische Grammatik, II, 62. 

3 Op. cit., p. 10. 

‘The N.E.D. is indefinite, or safely general, in fixing the time of the entrance of 
the construction into general use: ‘‘It is more frequent in M.E. [than it was in O.E.], 
but became especially frequent after 1500."’ 

5 Op. cit., pp. 156 ff. 

®Tobler, Vermischte Beitrdge zur franzésischen Grammatik (erste Reihe), pp. 20 ff. 
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Still greater support is given the theory of causative origin by 
the facts just established in regard to the dialectical distribution of 
the auxiliary do in the first half of the fifteenth century. The 
absence of the do auxiliary in the Northern dialect is almost certainly 
due to the important fact that, in the late fourteenth century and 
in the fifteeth century, do was not used as a causative in the North. 
In the North gar, not do, was the common causative. Wherever 
gar flourishes and causative do is not generally used, do as an auxiliary 
does not appear. And there are cases, too, where gar,” following the 
same development that do underwent farther south, has been weak- 
ened into an auxiliary. Notice in this instance the periphrastic 
form of the verb in one clause and the simple form in the second 
clause; Bruce is the subject of both verbs; and one action is no 
more indirect than the other: 


And seyne gert brek doune the vall 
And fordid [well and] castel al.’ 


The dialectical distribution of the do auxiliary in the fifteenth 
century has some bearing upon the question of the authorship of 
Fragment B of the Romaunt of the Rose. Fragment B contains a 


sufficient number of do auxiliaries to put it out of the Chaucer canon, 
even if there were no other indications ef un-Chaucerian authorship. 
Disregarding this evidence, Skeat chose to attach so much importance 
to the presence of Northern forms in B that he suggested King James 
as the author.t| But King James is still sufficiently Scotch to avoid 
in his Quair® the do auxiliary so common in B. The combination of 
twenty-two do auxiliaries with a few Northern forms that might have 
been at home in the Midland dialect above London suggests some 
Midland writer of the fifteenth century as responsible for the present 


1 Make, too, was used as a causative in the North in the fifteenth century. The 
distribution of causatives is as follows in the York Plays: do, 3 (one a formula, do.... 
to witte); make, 13; gar, 21; in the Townley Plays: do, 3; make, 16; gar, 27. Barbour, 
however, uses no do causative and make as a causative but twice, against seventy-one 
cases of gar, in Books I to XI of the Bruce. Ratis Raving uses gar almost exclusively. 
In the Midland dialect of the fifteenth century, as auxiliary do gained ground, causative 
do gradually receded; Lydgate still uses it, however. 

2? In Barbour, for example. 

3 Bruce, IX, 322-23. See also Bruce, IV, 77; VI, 403; VIII, 172; VIII, 189; 
IX, 247; X, 227; An Alphabet of Tales, 23, 27; 44,3; York Plays, 177, 171-73. 


4 Chaucer Canon, pp. 84-89. 
5 With one exception: 1. 84. 
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form of this part of the Romaunt. Resting upon the similarity 
between Fragment B and Lydgate in the use of the do auxiliary, 
I am in no wise tempted to assign him the authorship of this orphaned 
B fragment. Were I so tempted, however, I should not be the first 
to make this claim, for J. Lange years ago! put Lydgate forward as 
a candidate. Whatever are the uncertainties of Lange’s theory of 
authorship for Fragment B, his contention is far more reasonable 
than Skeat’s suggestion of King James. 

Finally, I do not count too much upon the occurrence or the 
non-occurrence of any single form or of any single construction in 
fixing an author’s style. I do maintain, however, that the distinction 
between the use or the non-use of the do auxiliary is a far more 
important distinction in language than are a number that have been 


set up as rigid tests. 
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